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THE SEVEREST CRITICS of the 
League of Nations have never charged it 
with very heavy debits. The Russians 
have denounced it as an instrument of the 
victorious Allies to perpetuate their domi- 
nation of Europe and as much of the rest 
of the world as they could. The admission 
of Germany destroyed whatever basis 
there was for that belief, and now even 
Russia consents to sit on League commis- 
sions. Spain, Argentina, and Brazil have 
withdrawn from membership, but they 
withdrew because the League was not run 
as they wished it to be and not because 
they thought it was a maleficent institu- 
tion. The opposition in this country cen- 
ters about the idea that it is better for our 
interests to remain outside, rather than 
that the League itself is a power for ill. 
The debit side of the ledger is fairly 
clear. The principal criticism of the League 
is on the ground that it has mot done this 
or that. The League did not prevent the 
bombardment of Corfu. The League did 
not prevent the shelling of Damascus. 
The League did not protect Abyssinia 
against imperialistic bargaining. The 
League did not destroy the old system 
of alliances and ententes in Europe. The 
League did not relegate all weapons to 
museums. In short, the League did not 
transform the world into a millennial orb 
at one wave of its magic wand. 
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The complaint is not that the total on 
the debit side of the ledger is too large 
but that the total on the credit side is too 
small. With each succeeding year of the 
League’s activity this complaint loses sub- 
stance. The mounting total of its accom- 
plishments no longer needs to be padded 
with the hypothetical conflicts that might 
have happened if it had not been in exist- 
ence. The sum of its admitted services 
is becoming sufficiently large to stand as 
a silent answer to the charge that it is not 
worth its keep. 

The achievements at the last meeting 
of the Council added substantial items to 
the credit balance. The fact that the 
principal states of Europe with the ex- 
ception of Italy were represented at the 
meeting by their Premiers or their For- 
eign Ministers was significant in itself 
of the importance that is attached to the 
League meetings by their governments. 
The presence of the Russians—not their 
use of the League limelight to make a 
bombastic gesture for universal total dis- 
armament, but their participation in the 
more serious work of the commissions— 
is a long step toward the elimination of 
one of the most vexing factors that threat- 
ened European peace, the isolation of the 
Soviets. The appearance of Marshal Pil- 
sudski, whose fame has not been built 
upon respect for law either national or 
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international, on the League carpet and 
his acceptance of League intermediation 
in his quarrel with Lithuania, was a spec- 
tacular if minor victory with wide impli- 
cations. And, not least, the opportunity 
that the Council meeting gave M. Briand 
to stand up before the world and offer a 
friendly hand to Italy strongly emphasized 
the value of the League in focussing pub- 
lic attention on international differences 
that contain the seeds of international con- 
flict. 

All told, the League has fully justified 
itself. Whatever credit balance the skep- 
tics demanded has been obtained in no 
other way, and it would be difficult to show 
that it would have been obtained if the 
League had not existed. The League’s list 
of constructive achievements, disappoint- 
ing as it may be to those who have not 
helped to make it even what it is, is a net 
credit on the balance-sheet of interna- 
tional politics. That credit is of sufficient 
size not only to repay all the effort that 
has gone into making it but also to war- 
rant the hope of largely increased returns 
in the future. 


The Fight for Vilna 


THE DISPUTE between Poland and Lith- 
uania is one of those aggravating affairs 
in which there is a measure of right and a 
measure of wrong on each side and in 
which the conflicting interests of the great 
nations prevent unanimity of action to 
procure a settlement fair to both partici- 
pants in the controversy. 

The roots of the conflict run far back 
into history. Lithuania was once a grand 
duchy under the Polish crown. During 
that period the city of Vilna, located in the 
grand duchy, flourished to such an extent 
that it became the chief center of the ac- 
tivities of Lithuania. Then came the three 
partitions, which subjected both Poland 
and Lithuania to foreign rule and which 
lasted until the Great War and the Russian 
Revolution enabled both countries to 
emerge as independent republics. No 
sooner had they thrown off the foreign 
yoke than they turned their arms against 
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each other over the possession of Vilna. 
The Lithuanians occupied the city and 
Poland was preparing to attack it when the 
powers stepped in and arranged an ar- 
mistice to allow the question to be settled 
by the Conference of Ambassadors. 

The ink was hardly dry on the armis- 
tice agreement when General Zeligowski 
with about 12,000 Polish irregulars seized 
the city and drove out the Lithuanians, 
Marshal Pilsudski, who was born in Vilna, 
afterward gave the raiders his blessing. 
What was more important, the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors finally awarded the 
territory to Poland in 1923. Meantime, 
the Lithuanians in 1920 had made a treaty 
with Soviet Russia that recognized the 
Lithuanian title to Vilna, and Poland and 
Russia had made a treaty providing that 
the boundary should be fixed by agree- 
ment between Poland and Lithuania. 

Abetted by Russia, Lithuania withdrew 
behind the “demarcation line’— she re- 
fuses to consider it a “boundary’—and 
has ever since insisted that she was in a 
state of war with Poland. The frontier has 
been closed; trade, commerce, and inter- 
course of all kinds have been forbidden; 
and all the conditions of war have been 
preserved except actual fighting. Poland 
had no reason to continue military opera- 
tions because she had all she wanted. 
Lithuania, with a population of 2,000,000, 
could not fight Poland, with one of nearly 
30,000,000. 

Such a situation was obviously a breeder 
of trouble. Lithuania accused Poland of 
mistreating the Lithuanians in Vilna and 
of harboring and encouraging the oppo- 
nents of the existing régime in Kovno, to 
which city the Lithuanians moved their 
capital when they lost Vilna. Poland has 
suffered economic loss from the interdic- 
tion of commercial intercourse, and the 
temper of Marshal Pilsudski was so sorely 
tried by the constant irritation over the 
question that he contemplated leading his 
army against Lithuania and settling it 
once for all. 

If he had, the result would have been 
war. For, so insistent is Lithuanian senti- 
ment in regard to Vilna that no govern- 
ment could live at Kovno that would make 
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any settlement short of recovering the dis- 
puted area. But Russia would not allow 
Lithuania to be overwhelmed by Poland. 
Nor would France allow Poland to be 
struck down by Russia. And there would 
be others who would feel that they had a 
fighting interest in such a conflict. 

Obviously, here was a case made to or- 
der for action by the League. It brought 
Pilsudski and Waldemaras, the Lithuanian 
Foreign Minister, face to face before the 
Council, and, after some fireworks, both 
sides agreed to peace and to accept the 
assistance of the League in arriving at a 
satisfactory solution. That solution has 
yet to be found, and it will be no easy task 
to find it. But it is matter for no little 
gratification that the parties have chosen 
the way of the League instead of the road 
to war. 


Franco-Italian Tension 


THE TENSION between Franceand Italy, 
while less immediate than the Polish- 
Lithuanian controversy, offers a bigger 
problem to European statesmanship. The 
relations between the two Latin sisters 
have never been overly harmonious. Even 
in pre-Fascist days they were constantly 
quarreling and Italy sought solace in her 
alliance with Austria and Germany until 
the realities of war forced her to see her 
real interests in association with France 
and England. 

The end of the war soon revived the old 
antipathies and the arrival of Mussolini 
and all that his name has come to repre- 
sent has done nothing to alleviate matters. 
Rather has it increased the ill-feeling. For 
such virulent nationalism as is the mode 
in Italy demands a foreign antagonist. 
Austria, Italy’s traditional enemy and ri- 
val in the Adriatic, has ceased to matter. 
Jugoslavia, as her successor in the regions 
where Italy was most deeply interested, 
served for a time as a foe. But if Italy were 
to be considered a great power, she could 
not confine her antipathies to a small Bal- 
kan state. She demanded a foeman worthy 
of her steel. 

France was the obvious candidate. Ger- 
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many was out of the running. Russia and 
America were too far away. England’s 
navy was far too powerful and Italy’s 
long coast line far too exposed. But every- 
where Italy turned to seek the raw ma- 
terials of her greatness, there was France 
to block her. Was it primacy in the Medi- 
terranean? There was France. Was it colo- 
nies in North Africa? There was France. 
Was it expansion of Italian influence in 
the Balkans? There was France. Was it 
hegemony in eastern Europe? There too 
was France. What more natural than that 
the old antipathies should furnish forth 
nourishment for new rivalries? 

The long series of “incidents” eines 
Italy and France, a series that included 
numerous riots in French and Italian 
towns, clashes in the colonial and dip- 
lomatic fields, intrigues and _ counter- 
intrigues such as the Garibaldi and Macia 
affairs, took a new and more serious turn 
when an Italian squadron aped the tactics 
of the Kaiser and put in at Tangier. France 
replied with the announcement of a new 
treaty with Jugoslavia. Resentment swept 
over the Italian peninsula. Such a treaty 
could be aimed only at the Italians. The 
Government promptly announced a new 
and closer agreement with Albania to 
offset the supposed hostile alliance to the 
north. Things seemed to be rapidly ap- 
proaching a crisis. 

But M. Briand was at Geneva, pervad- 
ing its polemic atmosphere with the doc- 
trine of peace. The ruffled spirits of British, 
German, Russian, Polish, and Lithu- 
anian Foreign Ministers he stroked and 
smoothed with quieting hand. Italy’s For- 
eign Minister was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Mussolini sulked in Rome. Is it 
possible he did not dare beard the lamb 
in his den? But Briand would not be de- 
nied. Through the loudspeaker of the 
League he announced to the world that 
he would meet the Italian chief ‘without 
displeasure.” When the Italian press 
singled out these words for criticism on the 
ground that they did not show sufficient 
enthusiasm, Briand had the record amend- 
ed to show more. If the matters of differ- 
ence between France and Italy are not 
to be brought into conference, it is not 
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M. Briand’s fault. Mussolini will have to 
assume the responsibility for that. Which 
is excellent politics for the League—and for 
France. 


Naval Parity 
By Construction 


GREAT BRITAIN refused to agree to 
American naval parity at Geneva. This 
is the verdict of opinion in this country 
and of a large section of opinion in Eng- 
land. We are quite aware that Mr. Bridge- 
man stated that Britain was willing to 
grant America parity in all classes of ships. 
But we are also quite aware that Britain 
insisted that the size of the classes be 
fixed with reference to her needs alone. 
She thus effectively closed the door to 
compromise and the conference failed. 

The result has been to strengthen the 
conviction, already widely held, that the 
only way this country could attain parity 
with the British Navy was to start build- 
ing a fleet of the same size. And the only 
way to secure a limitation agreement was 
to call a new conference in which we should 
be able to make the major sacrifices as we 
did at Washington, or at least be able to 
sacrifice ship for ship with Britain. 

President Coolidge, in approving the 
elaborate construction program that the 
Navy Department has submitted to Con- 
gress, is preparing to put us in position to 
make such sacrifices. The large majority 
in favor of the bill authorizing the Navy to 
elevate the guns on existing ships would 
indicate that Congress is ready to follow 
him in this course. 

It is regrettable that such a move is 
necessary. It would seem that two great 
nations like England and America should 
be able to arrive at an agreement without 
all this parade. But it is not so. The pres- 
tige of the British Admiralty, which has 
made England what she is by saving her 
when she was attacked and attacking 
when she was safe, is too great to be over- 
come—at least by a Government that has 
in it such sympathetic elements as the 
present Conservative one. The Admiralty, 
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clinging to the policy that was successful 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, insists upon British 
domination of the seas. It may continue 
so to insist until the British Empire goes 
down in some world catastrophe—or until 
some statesman imbued with an apprecia- 
tion of twentieth-century realities makes 
it see a new light. 

It may be that the American construc- 
tion program will assist in this process. It 
is to be hoped that this statesman will come 
to power in time to avert a new naval 
rivalry. On many grounds America may 
not need a fleet as large as Britain’s. But 
the fact that Britain will not agree to our 
having such a fleet is conclusive proof of 
our need for it on that ground alone. 

We may start to build, but we should 
not do so without realizing that there is 
danger in such a course. One has but to 
review the events of the decade before 
the war to realize what may happen. 
Germany and England were friendly in 
1909, with possibly fewer differences than 
now exist between England and America. 
In 1914, they flung themselves upon each 
other in a struggle that well-nigh wrecked 
Europe. The change was due largely to 
naval rivalry. The interests that fostered 
that change are still influential in Eng- 
land. It is to be expected that they may 
try the same methods in the present case. 

America too has her jingoes and her 
interests that stand to profit by a naval 
race. On both sides of the water these 
elements are foes of peace and the welfare 
of the two nations. There is a heavy bur- 
den of responsibility on the peoples and 
the governments of both countries to see 
that the coveted limitation agreement is 
arrived at before the rivalry goes too far. 


A No-War Policy 


SENATOR CAPPER’S resolution de- 
claring it to be the policy of the United 
States ‘to renounce war as an instrument 
of public policy and to adjust and settle 
its international disputes by mediation, 
arbitration, and conciliation,” is but one 
of several such proposals now before the 
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country. These proposals have brought 
to a head the discussion as to whether the 
United States is to continue to stand upon 
its rights as a sovereign power and retain 
its complete freedom of action in all in- 
ternational matters or whether it is to 
lend its influence and support to the move- 
ment to organize the world on a peace 
basis even at the cost of some curtailment 
of that freedom of action. 

That the people of this country are over- 
whelmingly in favor of the elimination of 
war can hardly be doubted. But they have 
repeatedly recorded their skepticism con- 
cerning schemes for that purpose that 
would take us single-handed into any in- 
ternational organization dominated by 
European diplomats and European di- 
plomacy. That skepticism kept us out of 
the League of Nations and has thus far 
prevented us from joining the World 
Court. Undoubtedly the new proposals 
will be examined in the same frame of 
mind. 

The objection already raised in some 
quarters—that the Capper plan would be 
an unconstitutional interference with the 
power granted to Congress to declare war 
—seems hardly tenable. That power had 
to be lodged somewhere and it was quite 
proper that it should be delegated to 
the representatives of the people. But it 
was not given for the benefit of Congress, 
to be exercised as a relief for Congres- 
sional indigestion or for any other Con- 
gressional purpose. It was to be exercised 
when the interests of the country de- 
manded it. Obviously, those interests are 
best served in the vast majority of cases 
by peace. If a way can be found to serve 
the interests of the country by peace in 
all cases, so much the better. Then there 
would be no necessity for Congress to de- 
clare war. The removal of the necessity 
for war would not limit the power of Con- 
gress to make it. It would simply eliminate 
all occasion for the exercise of that power. 
From the legal point of view, it would cer- 
tainly be no more serious infraction to 
make it unnecessary for Congress to de- 
clare war on all days than to make it un- 
lecessary on most days, as we do now. 

The argument that we cannot move 
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toward peace because Congress has the 
power to declare war is not only against 
the reasoning of numerous Supreme Court 
decisions but so palpably against the whole 
spirit and practice of our institutions that 
it need not deter us. But the Capper reso- 
lution also provides for a semblance of 
outlawry for aggressor nations. Here it 
is well to remember that we were un- 
doubtedly the aggressor nation in 1808, 
and that in the unlikely recurrence of sim- 
ilar circumstances we might become so 
again. War is still the instrumentality of 
right as well as of wrong, and there is 
much to be said in favor of retaining our 
freedom of decision as to when we shall 
employ it. 

In any event, the assumption of such 
responsibilities as are contemplated in the 
Capper resolution will demand diplomatic 
participation in world politics such as is 
not possible with the present equipment 
of the State Department. The definition 
of an aggressor nation as one refusing to 
submit to arbitration will be a strong 
temptation to thimble-rigging on the part 
of some nations. The others will have to 
equip themselves to meet such possibili- 
ties. The renunciation of war may even- 
tually enable us to cut down our army 
and navy, but before we do so we should 
expand the peace machinery operated by 
the Secretary of State. 


The Treaty With France 


A SPECIFIC illustration of the intricacies 
of world politics and the possibilities in- 
volved in a too hasty abolition of war is 
furnished by the negotiations for a new 
treaty with France. M. Briand’s suggestion, 
made on the anniversary of our entry into 
the war, that France would be willing 
to sign an agreement by which war between 
that country and the United States would 
be forever renounced, was received with 
acclaim by our peace enthusiasts. It was 
pointed out at the time that such an agree- 
ment might result in serious inroads upon 
American rights in the event of another 
great European war in which France was 
engaged, and might have the effect of mak- 
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ing us for practical purposes an ally of 
France in such a war. But these objections 
were held up to scorn by the supporters of 
the project, which they insisted was a 
great step forward on the road to universal 
peace. 

The State Department, willing to go as 
far as it could in the direction of peace and 
still guard the interests of the United 
States, proposed a provision in the new 
treaty that should denounce war as an 
instrument of policy, but wisely added that 
all other powers should be invited to make 
similar agreements. Protest was immedi- 
ately heard in France. The United States 
did not have the right idea. She must not 
make an agreement to abstain from war 
against any European nation. In that case 
she would become more isolated than ever 
and could never take any part in suppress- 
ing an aggressor nation. Just think of the 
possibilities if she had had such a treaty 
with Germany in 1917! 

It is not necessary to conclude that M. 
Briand or public opinion in France is in- 
sincere in desiring peace or that either is 
cynicaliy desirous of inveigling the United 


States into a pact that France could use 
for her own purposes. It is simply necessary 
to remember that in France’s eyes France 
would never be the aggressor in any possi- 
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ble war. The enemy is always the aggressor. 
It is the enemy who is the disturber of the 
world’s peace. And France wants America 
to remain free to help in the task of crush- 
ing him. 

But other European nations are quite 
as sincere in their nationalistic  self- 
appreciation. Italy, Germany, and even 
England can conceive of France as an ag- 
gressor nation. One can well understand 
their desire in the event of conflict to have 
America free to help restrain France. If 
the United States had a treaty that pre- 
vented her from going to war with France 
under any circumstances, they could look 
upon it, in the event of such a conflict, 
only as a means of tying the United States 
to the French cause. 

Any agreement renouncing war with any 
single European power inevitably weights 
the scales in favor of that power. Such an 
agreement with all the powers would ex- 
clude America in a way that meets with 
no enthusiasm in the Old World capitals. 
While every proposal for peace should be 
carefully scrutinized in order to take ad- 
vantage of a real opportunity for progress, 
a too precipitate pursuit of the dove may 
plunge us headlong into pitfalls we had 
much rather avoid. We may be interested 
solely in peace, but the European nations 
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The men seated at this table are the dominant forces behind the League’s discussions of disarmament. 
At the center is Foreign Minister Stresemann of Germany, Premier Briand of France is at his right, and 
two seats away at his left is Sir Austen Chamberlain of Great Britain. 
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have not forgotten their desire for hegem- 
ony—with peace if convenient, but hegem- 
ony at any price. 

Where this attitude still exists, the value 
of knowing in advance the position of the 
United States is enormous. And the value 
of knowing in advance that the United 
States will not be hostile in any circum- 
stances is that of a victory of the first 
magnitude. Despite the admitted horrors of 
war, we cannot yet overlook the fact that 
the possibility of war is a most potent in- 
strument of peace. In the present position 
of the United States that possibility is the 
greatest guarantee against a new war. We 
should be very wary of tying our hands so 
that this instrument will become useless. 


Whispers About Hoover 


IT IS a regrettable phenomenon of Ameri- 
can politics that many men who reach 
high position or who aspire to high place 
are subjected to the effects of “ whispering 
campaigns,” which, starting from a no 
man’s land and usually with little basis of 
fact or truth, sometimes have a widespread 
effect on political campaigns. In recent 
years this insidious whispering touched 
upon Woodrow Wilson when he was in the 
White House, and in the campaign of 
1920 a particularly vicious canard was 
spread about Harding’s ancestry. 

As we pointed out in these columns in 
the December issue, the probable candi- 
dacy of Mr. Hoover is now the subject of a 
subtle campaign. It is on a somewhat 
higher plane than were the campaigns 
of other years—but, ssh! draw near and 
we'll whisper it behind a shielding hand, 
into a confidential ear. Did you know that 
Secretary Hoover at one time thought of 
abandoning his American citizenship and 
becoming a British subject? No? Yes? You 
don’t say? In these days when one of our 
greatest cities elects its Mayor because he 
promises to trim the whiskers of King 
George and expel his “stool pigeons” from 
office, the whisper about British citizen- 
ship may have a wide effect upon the minds 
of those whose prejudices and mistaken 
patriotism lead them to the polls. 
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It is not an effective whisper, however, 
for its message can be printed in decent 
publications and properly refuted. In Mr. 
Hoover’s case that has been done. Carter 
Field, Washington correspondent of The 
New York Herald Tribune, has pointed 
out that Walter Hines Page, our great war- 
time Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s, said this in a memorandum to 
President Wilson: 

“He is a man of very considerable for- 
tune—less than when the war began, for 
his relief work has cost him much. He was 
approached on behalf of the British 
Government with the suggestion that if 
he would become a British subject the 
Government would be pleased to give him 
an important executive post and with the 
hint that if he succeeded a title might 
await him. 

“His answer was: ‘I’ll do what I can for 
you with pleasure; but I'll be damned if 
I'll give up my American citizenship—not 
on your life.’” 


Is Hoover Eligible? 


IT IS a tribute to the strength of Secretary 
Hoover that so many questions have been 
raised on the point of his eligibility for the 
Presidency. It is also a tribute to his 
strength that the questions are so quickly 
disposed of by competent authorities. 

Another “disqualification” centered 
around this provision of Article II of the 
Federal Constitution: 


No person except a natural born citizen, or 
a citizen of the United States at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be 
eligible to the office of President; neither shall 
any person be eligible to that office who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five 
years and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. 


Those who raise the question of Mr. 
Hoover’s eligibility seem eager to believe 
that it was the intention of the Founders to 
require fourteen consecutive years of 
actual residence immediately preceding 
inauguration to the office. Under this view, 
Mr. Hoover in 1914 should have thought 
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of the Presidency and hurried to the United 
States. It is an evidence of his lack of 
political sense and _ intuition—another 
“disqualification” —that he remained in 
London in 1914 to assist the thousands of 
Americans who were stranded in Europe 
at the outbreak of hostilities. A further dis- 
qualification was that he remained in 
Europe to become the head of the Belgian 
relief fund that was provided so spontane- 
ously by his fellow-citizens in America. 
He should have been in the United States 
building political fences around a home- 
stead and not directing a great humanita- 
rian work that will be forever a source of 
pride to our nation! 

The suggestion that Mr. Hoover is in- 
eligible under this vague phrase in the 
Constitution has been dismissed by the 
constitutional lawyers who have been con- 
sulted. Former Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham finds that Mr. Hoover never gave 
up his domicile in the United States though 
his business called him to many foreign 
lands, and that, even if he had, the Con- 
stitution does not require fourteen years of 
continuous residence. In these conclusions 
he is supported by other eminent authori- 
ties. Senator Borah, himself an able con- 
stitutional lawyer, concludes that Mr. 
Hoover did not give up his residence in 
this country and is eligible. 

Mr. Hoover’s opponents will have to 
find some other line of battle—if they can! 


Hoover's 
Growing Strength 


MR. HOOVER’S strength as a probable 
candidate for the Republican nomination 
is being revealed in new quarters almost 
daily, but this early demonstration of his 
power is not altogether an advantage, for 
it might lead to the’formation of coalitions 
against him. In New York, Odgen Mills, 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, has come 
out for him, and with President Coolidge 
and Mr. Hughes out of the contest it is 
becoming apparent that Mr. Hoover will 
be strong with the New York delegation. 
In New Jersey, Mr. Hoover has gained a 


powerful supporter in Senator Edge, and 
in other states strong support has drifted 
to him. 

In these columns in December we cited 
some of the elements of Mr. Hoover’s 
strength, as it was demonstrated in 1920, 
and. a recent poll of 150,000 of its readers 
by The Pathfinder of Washington, D. C., 
discloses more significant features in the 
popular approval of Hoover’s probable 
candidacy for the nomination. In this poll 
43,256 persons voted for Coolidge as first 
choice, 19,002 for Lowden, and 18,047 for 
Hoover—but here is the significant figure 
affecting Mr. Hoover: 26,615 voted for 
him as second choice, as compared to 
13,739 for Lowden. In other words, with 
Coolidge out, the first choice was for 
Hoover by an overwhelming vote. He 
seems to be the natural heir to the popu- 
larity of Coolidge. 


Mexican Skies Clearing 


PROBABLY few developments have 
caused more general satisfaction than the 
improvement in our relations with Mexico. 
Ambassador Morrow has satisfied even 
those who expected most from his efforts. 
The timely exploit of Colonel Lindbergh 
has fired the imagination of the Mexican 
people and turned in the direction of this 
country a sentiment of amity as welcome 
as it is unusual. Between them they have 
almost dissipated the clouds that lowered 
over the Mexican horizon and cleared the 
atmosphere for a new approach to the 
problems that have long occupied the 
attention of Washington and Mexico City. 

A most important contribution to the 
solution of those problems was the decision 
of the Mexican Supreme Court in a case 
brought by one of the large American oil 
companies. This decision was in full accord 
with the contention of the State Depart- 
ment that certain provisions of the Mexi- 
can Constitution and the laws promul- 
gated for their execution were retroactive 
and in violation of international law. 
Under Mexican practice such a decision 
must be repeated four times before it is 
conclusive as to the invalidity of the pro- 
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visions in question. 
But the Mexican 
Government has al- 
ready announced its 
intention to be gov- 
erned by the ruling 
and new regulations 
for this purpose are 
even now before the 
Congress. 

The prospect thus 
opened for the settle- 
ment of a dispute 
that has bedevilled 
our relations with 
our southern neigh- 
bor for a decade is 
most gratifying. If 
this central question 
can be resolved to 
the satisfaction of 
the two nations, 
there should be com- 
paratively little difficulty in settling other 
affairs and we may look forward to a period 
of more amicable intercourse. 

With the assumption that such a turning 
point is about to be reached, both the 
critics and the supporters of our Mexican 
policy have thrown themselves into a new 
debate. The critics point to the new develop- 
ments as the final proof of their contention 
that Mexico never intended to confiscate 
American property and that our “bully- 
ing” tactics simply brought on a quarrel 
that might easily have been avoided if we 
had waited quietly for the decision of the 
Mexican Supreme Court. 

This argument, say their opponents, 
simply betrays the simplicity of those who 
make it. They blandly assume that the 
Mexican Supreme Court is an independent, 
self-sustaining entity like our own. They 
assume that when in the course of human 
events a case came before it on a claim of 
confiscation, it would have disinterestedly 
examined the matter and decided just 
as it did in the case recently ruled upon. 
These assumptions, say those who have 
favored stern measures with Mexico, are 
wholly unwarranted. The truth of the 
matter as they see it is, that Calles and his 
backers made a strenuous attempt to get 
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hold of the Ameri- 
can oil properties. If 
they could have en- 
listed enough sup- 
port in this country 
they would have 
been successful. 
When their effort 
failed and they saw 
they were getting 
nowhere, they in- 
structed their Su- 
preme Court to de- 
cide in favor of the 
American conten- 
tions and thus pave 
the way for them to 
back down without 
incurring the wrath 
of their radical fol- 
lowers. It was only 
the firmness of the 
American Govern- 
ment, so runs the argument, that brought 
about the satisfactory conclusion. 

As in most arguments of this kind, the 
truth probably lies somewhere between 
the two extremes, although for ourselves 
we should be .strongly inclined to doubt 
whether the result would have been the 
same if Washington had made no protest. 
The course of the last ten years in Mexico 
offers little that would warrant so trusting 
an assumption. Few men in the place of 
President Coolidge would have cared to 
take such a long chance. Whatever may be 
said as to ineptitudes in handling some 
of the details, the general course of the 
Administration’s policy has been vindi- 
cated by the event. 


A Battle in Nicaragua 


THAT OTHER OBJECT of our solicitude 
in the Caribbean region, Nicaragua, has 
been brought to public notice again by 
“General” Sandino’s attack upon a col- 
umn of marines, with the resulting casualty 
list more heavily weighted on the American 
side than usual. It is unfortunate that this 
incident should have occurred just as the 
President, the Secretary of State, and one 
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of the strongest delegations we have ever 
sent to an international conference were 
about, to leave for the Pan-American 
meeting at Havana. 

Some of the countries represented at 
that conference have on numerous occa- 
sions attempted to write into the public 
law of this hemisphere a_ prohibition 
against the landing of troops in any coun- 
try without a declaration of war. It has 
keen suggested even that the invitation 
of the government of the disturbed coun- 
try itself should not be sufficient to wartant 
the landing of troops. 

These proposals are of course in general 
terms, but as there are only a few Carib- 
bean republics where there is any likeli- 
hood of anybody landing troops and as the 
United States is the only country likely 
to land them, their real purpose is to put 
the United States legally in the wrong 
whenever these republics provoke inter- 
vention in one form or another on the part 
of their northern neighbor. 

Curiously enough, proposals of this kind 
evoke cheers from some of those who ad- 
vocate the substitution of law for force in 
international affairs. They fail to see that 
behind every such proposal is the desire 
of the Caribbean politicians, long nour- 
ished upon the provender of revolution, to 
free themselves from responsibility for law- 
less acts. Looking back over the record of 
American interventions in the countries to 
the south of us, there is little if anything 
to warrant the charge that America has 
been guilty of aggression. When she has 
sent her marines or bluejackets ashore it 
has been to protect American lives, prop- 
erty, or vital interests against irresponsible 
factions, or to restore order where the local 
government has ceased to function. 

When these countries, politically too 
immature to conduct their affairs consist- 
ently according to the usual standards of 
international conduct, ask for a prohibition 
against intervention, they ask merely for 
the removal of the penalty for lawlessness. 
They would not substitute law for force: 
they would substitute merely irresponsible 
force for responsible force. And when 
they would make their prohibition effective 
even over the invitation of their own gov- 
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ernments, they ask us to place our trust in 
an officialdom that they themselves re- 
pudiate. 

There is no reason for the United Siates 
assuming the burden of proof on the in- 
tervention matter. We have intervened 
and will intervene only where the local 
conditions have become so bad that there 
is no other course. If the Caribbean poli- 
ticians who concern themselves with this 
matter would devote as much attention to 
avoiding the causes of intervention as they 
devote to trying to avoid intervention 
they would solve both problems at the 
same time. But of course they would have 
to forego the pleasures of interminable 
revolution. 

Nicaragua itself furnishes at this very 
moment an all-sufficient answer to the 
proposal that the United States cease from 
intervening. President Diaz and his group 
want our marines to remain in Nicaragua 
lest revolution again raise its head. Gen- 
eral Moncada, the opposing candidate at 
the coming election, is equally desirous 
that the marines remain so that the Diaz 
adherents may not have a free hand in 
rigging the elections. Is it the imperialistic 
aggression of the United States that tram- 
ples upon the sovereign dignity of Nicara- 
gua, or is it the inability of that sovereignty 
to stand upon its own feet that necessi- 
tates outside support? Theory tends to one 
answer while facts pull strongly in the 
opposite direction. 


We Yield Our Gold 


AMERICA for more than four months 
has been losing gold calmly and deliber- 
ately. The outflow followed a change in 
Federal Reserve policy that brought the 
rediscount rate in New York a full point 
below the rate in London. This fact is 
especially significant, as it indicates that 
gold movements are under control, and 
that the United States is subject to no 
shocks to which its own banking authori- 
ties do not assent. In January the gold 
movement to England was temporarily 
halted by a decline in sterling exchange, 
but undoubtedly the flow will start again. 
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There is a new and unprecedented spirit 
of friendship and codperation among the 
leading central banks, which have at- 
tempted to work harmoniously toward a 
world policy of currency stabilization. The 
new rapprochement is a step in the direc- 
tion of substituting reason and a judicious 
routine for the blind working out of eco- 
nomic forces. 

The willingness of American central 
bankers to let some of the nation’s exces- 
sive hoard flow out is a sign of economic 
wisdom. Formerly it was thought that 
prosperity lay in endlessly piling up gold. 
The unlimited appetite for gold was for- 
mulated into the economic philosophy of 
the mercantilist school, which in the 
eighteenth century held that wealth con- 
sisted not in labor and in products, but in 
the quantity of gold in a country. The mer- 
cantilists believed that at all costs gold 
hoards should be enlarged through the 
stimulation of mining, the importation 
of gold, and the exportation of goods. 

Modern economists recognize that gold 
can be possessed in excess. War and post- 
war forces brought an excessive proportion 
of the world’s gold supply to our shores. 
In the last five years American banking 
authorities have proceeded on the theory 
that they were temporary trustees for the 
rest of the world, which in time would 
draw on American supplies. The recent 
outflow, reaching about $150,000,000, 
left the American supply of monetary gold 
precisely where it had been three years 
earlier. 

American bankers have felt that some 
of the American gold could be spared to 
countries that were seeking to return to a 
hard-money basis. It is always good busi- 
ness to heighten the solvency of a debtor, 
whether it be an individual or a nation. 
Further, gold is a non-earning asset of a 
central bank and contributes nothing di- 
tectly to earnings. Some of the succession 
states in Europe have recognized this 
principle, and have adopted the economy 
of gold exchange, whereby they keep their 
reserves invested in income-producing 
ways in New York and London, instead 
of locked up unproductively in their own 
vaults. 
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Bankers have indicated that the Federal 
Reserve System could lose half a billion 
dollars of gold and offset its practical effect 
through open market purchases of govern- 
ment securities. Fortunately, the country 
in the last five years has not built up an 
inflation of Reserve Bank credit on the 
structure of the incoming gold. Accord- 
ingly, it should be unnecessary to deflate 
as gold flows out. This generalization is 
especially true when applied to the realm of 
business. As to speculation, gold exports 
are psychologically less stimulating than 
gold imports. 


Where the Punishment 
Fits the Crime 


From the Herald Tribune London Bureau 
Copyright, 1927, New York Tribune Inc. 


LONDON, Dec. 27.—Despite the housing 
shortage, there are to be bought for a song 
in England quite a number of large, substan- 
tially built residences. The only thing wrong 
with them is that they are prisons for which 
there is no further use. 

Since 1918 nearly half the prisons in the 
British Isles have been closed for lack of 
patronage. Now the government is trying to 
realize on them, but finding that the presence 
of condemned cells equipped with hot and cold 
running water and gallows in good working 
order is apparently not considered an induce- 
ment by house hunters. 

Brecon Prison, in Wales, has been on 
offer for $4,500 for more than a year. The 
county jail at Downpatrick, Ireland, fetched 
only $100, while the lock-up at Stornoway, in 
the Hebrides, was a knockout at $25. Carlisle 
Prison, when sold recently, brought $80,000, 
and Newcastle Prison $136,000. 


The Loss of the S-4 


AS THE FACTS about the sinking of the 
S-4 come to light the charges of mis- 
management of the rescue work die down 
and it becomes more clear that the Navy 
on the spot failed only in its liaison work 
with the newspapers. In the days im- 
mediately following the accident there was 
a storm of criticism over the Navy’s 
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“negligence”’ in the rescue work, and this 
was due largely to the fact that the officers 
were so intent on the job that they neg- 
lected the very necessary job of telling 
the reporters why the impossible could not 
be done—and the reporters, not being 
naval experts, could not understand why 
the impossible was not done. 

The raising of a wrecked vessel from a 
bed of mud one hundred feet under water 
is not a task that can be done overnight, 
as has been demonstrated time and again. 
German accounts of disasters of this kind 
disclose that they were barely able to raise 
their smaller submarines sunk in shallow 
water, even with the help of all the devices 
they had perfected—and they had special 
catamaran boats and other inventions 
that work well enough on smaller sub- 
marines but are not effective on larger 
boats of the American S-type. 

Admiral Sims does not step lightly when 
he feels that criticism will increase naval 
efficiency and yet, after the unfortunate 
loss of the S-51 two years ago, he wrote 
this in The New York Evening Post: 


If the boat is not flooded, the water not too 
deep or the seas too rough, at least one end 
can be hoisted above water. The difficulty of 
raising a submarine can be readily explained. 
Its weight when its compartments are flooded 
is 1,000 tons or more, and the problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
hoisting crane is on a floating platform that is 
unsteady in a seaway. However, with more 
than one compartment flooded, or even with 
one, the weight involved is greater than any 
crane in the world could hoist. But even if 
such cranes should be built, they would be so 
huge and expensive as to be impracticable to 
build in any numbers, and they would seldom 
be in the right place at the right time. 


The rescue workers did attempt to raise 
the S-g by pumping in air to make it 
buoyant, while some of the crew were still 
alive, but this effort failed and the sea 
became rough before divers could carry 
out other rescue plans. All the accounts of 
reckless daredevil diving during the war 
point out the impossibility of diving in 
rough weather, and occasionally British 
divers who were anxious to enter German 
submarines immediately after they were 
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sunk had to wait for days for the sea to 
become calm enough for diving with 
safety. As it was, several divers had narrow 
escapes during calmer weather. 

Despite its distress as a naval accident, 
the loss of the S-4 will stimulate the search 
for safety devices and yet, as Admiral 
Sims has pointed out, the problem in con- 
struction of this type of vessel is to get 
safety without sacrificing efficiency. 

“In submarines more than in any other 
type of ship, except the airplane,” says 
Admiral Sims, “construction and equip- 
ment are ever a compromise. Every pound 
of weight and every cubic foot of space is 
devoted to one purpose at the expense of 
others. The question is not as to the value 
of any feature itself, but rather as to its 
value compared to that of some other 
feature.” 


Submarines as Weapons 


ADMIRAL MAGRUDER recalled _re- 
cently in one of his articles in The Saturday 
Evening Post that, according to Herodotus, 
a Greek diver cast the chains off invading 
Persian ships during a gale and thereby 
wrecked them on the shore. The Greek 
diver, therefore, qualified as the first sub- 
marine, and though innumerable methods 
of diving have been tried in the centuries 
since that time the submarine may still 
be said to be in an experimental stage 
despite its record of destruction in the last 
war. 

Before Holland began his experiments 
in 1875 the Confederates had built a sub- 
marine called the David, which carried 
several of its brave experimenters to death 
and finally met its own end in destroying 
the Federal corvette, Housatonic. Thus the 
record of this instrument of war—which 
even Napoleon rejected as immoral, ac- 
cording to Admiral Magruder—has a 
record spotted with disaster. 

Holland’s experiments started the de- 
velopment of the modern submarine, 
which was evolved by the Germans into 
such a terrible and effective instrument of 
war that it nearly clinched victory for the 
Central powers—and this in spite of a high 
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mortality among the submarines that 
were manned by a corps d’élite hardened 
by the terrors of under-sea warfare. 

Whatever might have been the future of 
the submarine as viewed from the pre-war 
days of 1913 and 1914, their effectiveness 
in 1916 and 1917 made it certain that no 
modern navy would be without them no 
matter what the dangers to crews, in 
peace or war. As the nation that had suf- 
fered most from the depredations of the 
Y-boats and remained dependent upon 
importations of food, England at the end 
of the war would have consented to out- 
lawing the under-sea boats. Other nations, 
however—notably France, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States—recognized the 
submarine as a strong potential weapon 
in the defense of their coasts, and all im- 
mediately began to plan and build more 
under-sea boats. 

Their activity has not been confined en- 
tirely to the construction of the smaller 
coastal type of defensive vessel, but has 
stretched also to the building of a larger 
type capable of accompanying fleets. 
Time and again both types have proved 
their effectiveness and in the last 
manceuvres of our own fleet the theoretical 
destruction of a battleship was accom- 
plished by a submarine. Therefore, the 
submarine is here to stay as long as we 
have our minds on war as ardently as we 
have to-day, and no naval strategist 
would consider yielding this destructive 
weapon no matter what its cost in the loss 
of crews. Napoleon might have thought 
the submarine immoral, but our immoral- 
ity and cruelty in war have been becoming 
steadily worse as we have progressed from 
the primitive brutalities of our ancestors 
and become “civilized.” 


Economy! 


(From the New York Sun) 

The witness said that the S-4 was without 
soda lime for purifying the air. 

“Did the commanding officer of the S-4 
try to obtain a supply?” 

“T believe he did.” 

Lieut. Worden explained that last July 
the entire Twelfth Submarine Division re- 
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quested the installation of air purification 
systems and also the storage of new type soda 
lime containers. 

“The Bureau of Construction and Repair 
advised the S-8 and, I believe, all the other 
vessels that this work was contemplated for 
the fiscal year 1929,” the witness said. “I 
understand that the S-4 received such a 
communication.” 


Our Changing 


Commerce Commission 


CONGRESS has progressively heaped ad- 
ditional responsibilities on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and it has become 
difficult to find personnel equal to the 
colossal requirements. Senatorial efforts 
to give all parts of the country represen- 
tation on the board of eleven complicates 
the Presidential task of choosing fit ap- 
pointees. The present commission is a 
combination of three groups holding funda- 
mentally irreconcilable views on the rail- 
road situation. Before he retires from office, 
President Coolidge will be in position to 
make enough new appointments to the 
high court of railroad supervision to assure 
a swing of the balance of power to the 
group least hostile to the carriers. New ap- 
pointments this year may radically change 
the temper of the commission on such im- 
portant questions as consolidations, rates, 
and valuation. They will put appointees 
of the Coolidge Administration in a ma- 
jority on the commission. 

An analysis of the votes of the commis- 
sioners on revealing issues indicate that 
they fall into three definite groups. The 
conflict of viewpoints helps to account for 
the frequent delays and occasional incon- 
sistencies shown by the commission. De- 
cisions have frequently resulted from com- 
promises between group two and group 
three. 

Group one, the largest of the three, is 
comprised of five men, three of whom— 
Thomas F. Woodlock, Richard V. Taylor, 
and Ezra Brainerd, Jr—were chosen by 
President Coolidge; one, Henry C. Hall, 
was originally picked by President Wilson; 
and the fifth, Ernest I. Lewis, was chosen 
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by President Harding. These men have 
been described as “objective minded” 
gentlemen, who regard any issue before 
them on its merits without prejudice. 
Railroad executives consider them the 
best-qualified individuals on the commis- 
sion. 

Group two consists of four former state 
commissioners, who are commonly re- 
garded as survivors of the old-fashioned, 
punitive school of regulators. This quar- 
tette consists of John J. Esch, whose term 
has just expired and whom the President 
designated for reappointment; Clyde B. 
Aitchison, of Oregon; Balthasar H. Meyer, 
of Wisconsin; and Johnston B. Campbell, 
of Washington, the new chairman of the 
commission. Mr. Lewis, who has_ been 
classified in group one, was also an ex- 
state commissioner, but is more open- 
minded and more sympathetic toward the 
present method of operating railroads. 
The third group includes Joseph B. East- 
man, of Massachusetts, an avowed advo- 
cate of government ownership, and Frank 
McManamy, of Washington, D.C., a 
labor man, who holds similar views. 

Group two may lose a member at the 
end of the year unless Mr. Aitchison suc- 
ceeds himself. It has been reported that 
Mr. Aitchison will not seek reappointment. 
Mr. Hall’s term expires with Mr. Aitchi- 
son’s, but he has indicated that he will 
withdraw before the end of the year. His 
passing may take a vote from group one. 
If the two new appointees should be of the 
“objective minded” type, group one 
would have six members and a clear 
majority, and the commission will be 
able to function more efficiently. 


The Doom of Wildcatters 


ADVERSITY has its uses, too. The recent 
demoralization of the petroleum industry, 
resulting from excessive production, has 
turned the minds of oil producers and re- 
finers toward creative, remedial ideas. 
The American Petroleum Institute re- 
cently indorsed scientific programs for co- 
operation in drilling through unit produc- 
tion—a scheme that it had previously 
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opposed as new-fangled and dangerous. 
President Coolidge’s Oil Conservation 
Board, more than a year ago, espoused 
such a program for substituting orderly 
drilling for the present hit or miss com- 
petitive wildcatting. 

A committee of nine, consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the American Bar As- 
sociation, of the Petroleum Institute, and 
of the public, has recently begun to hold 
hearings in the national capital to consider 
the legal and economic feasibility of. spe- 
cific proposals tocurb the competitive spirit 
in drilling, in the interest of national con- 
servation. The gesture represents an im- 
portant effort to find a way out of the 
present chaos, which is resulting in the 
dissipation of a national resource. Seem- 
ingly, the oil industry, which despite its 
magnitude has never really grown up, is 
on the verge of significant changes. 

Under existing methods, each holder of 
a claim adjoining a new pool drills fever- 
ishly to beat his neighbor to the oil. Ac- 
cordingly, unscientific methods are em- 
ployed, and in periods of flush production 
oil is brought from the ground faster 
than an ever-expanding market can pos- 
sibly absorb it. The result is not only 
inefficiency and loss of gas in produc- 
tion, but also price spasms in the realm 
of distribution. 

The proponents of unit drilling argue 
that the laws should be changed so as to 
permit the forming of syndicates of those 
with claims to pools, for the object of uni- 
fied command in production. Unit drilling 
would not only make possible the best 
technical methods, but would also enable 
the drillers better to synchronize their 
activities with the current demand for 
petroleum. The question of profits to the 
oil producers and distributors—and to the 
shareholders of their companies—is of far 
more restricted interest than the matter of 
conservation of a vital national resource. 

If the proposed reforms are adopted, 
wildcatters may go the way of horsecars, 
bicycles, hoop skirts, and kerosene lamps. 
The enlightened public is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the truism that in- 
dustrial waste tends to make us all poorer 
in the end. 
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Which Way, Americar 


Answers to the Question by Distinguished Americans 


Compiled by FREDERICK PALMER 


We pause in the midst of our great prosperity and power to chart our future—and 
will this future lead us to new heights or destroy our greatness? Mr. Palmer pre- 
sents here the first of a series of answers by the nation’s leaders. In the first article, 
government is discussed and in the second, to appear next month, labor and 


industry will be the subject. 


HOW SHALL WE keep what we have? 
How shall we gain more? What is to be the 
nature and value of the more that we gain? 

If the national forefather came back to 
earth from a stony New England farm, 
a malarial tide water Virginian farm, or 
the early market place of New York, the 
first familiar note that he might recognize 


in the miracle change since his time is the 
national cry for more. It was his own call 
for more that brought him across the 
water. It has been the spur to productive 
labor that has yielded to us the accumu- 
lated sum of all that we now possess, 
while more for the next generation has be- 
come a normal expectation. 
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Our standard of living as a whole is the 
highest we ourselves have known and it is 
higher than any nation in history ever had. 
We are in the unprecedented position of a 
creditor nation by thirty times the world’s 
annual gold production, and we have vast 
natural resources as a source of still greater 
wealth. We grow more food than we can 
consume. We have $9,500,000,000 in sav- 
ings banks. Our 11,000 millionaires form 
an army larger than Washington had at 
Monmouth. The mileage of luxury shops 
in our cities increases. The cry is not for 
cheaper bread, but for cheaper gasoline. 
We have 22,000,000 of the world’s 
25,000,000 automobiles. We have more tel- 
ephones and radio sets than all the rest of 
the world. Our tourists annually spend 
$650,000,000 abroad. 

A single item in our charges for enter- 
tainment makes the motion picture indus- 
try fourth in income. We pay $2,500,000 
to see a championship boxing match. We 
call for more and larger stadia. New York 
has more theaters than have Paris and 
London together. In the widespread 
munificence of cultural benefactions ten 
million dollars for an art museum in a 
western city is an incident of the day’s 
news. We have 800,000 college students, 
but the outpouring of huge endowments is 
not enough to supply facilities for all the 
youth who would go to college. Such is a 
partial picture of the modern America, 
with its large share of the world’s riches 
but only one fourteenth of the world’s 
population. 

That forefather, as he went about among 
us taking notes, might revert to a Missour- 
ian “show me” attitude—which also 
migrated westward with the pioneers from 
the Eastern coast—when he learned that 
6 per cent. of Americans are illiterate, and 
five million children of school age are not 
in school. He might ask if the 800,000 
were getting the right kind of an educa- 
tion! He might point out certain inconsis- 
tencies, lay his finger on soft places, and 
conclude that even our prosperity was a 
little spotted and not everybody was 
getting his share. Surely, he would wonder 
at our manners and morals. Are they really 
worse than those of his day? 
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In his day of smaller numbers and sim- 
pler conditidns, he made what was going 
on in his own community and the nation 
a matter of intimate concern. After a 
month’s sojourn among us his fresh eye 
and inquiring mind might simplify the 
whole of to-day’s specialism and under- 
stand it better in a national sense than 
does the average American of to-day, who 
is so intent upon his own job and part. 

In the tenth year of the decade after the 
World War—in which we have wrought so 
mightily, swiftly, and profitably, not to 
say hecticly, on the capital of our bounty 
—it is worth while to take account of stock 
and to put the question, “Which Way, 
America?” in the next decade, which may 
be quite decisive in its influence on future 
decades. Not that we lack critics, advisers, 
and prophets, especially those who excel 
in back-seat driving. The pessimists shock 
us with their gloomy predictions, while the 
“boosters” try to drown them out in fervid 
professional optimism. Some visiting for- 
eigners see us as becoming the slaves of a 
mechanistic civilization, without develop- 
ing a real culture, while we are losing our 
souls. They are interesting and sensational, 
as are the home back-seat drivers who 
would “debunk” us. But no people’s prob- 
lems ever could be more distinctly their 
own than are ours. If there be an indispu- 
table thing, it is that America is unique. 

This series of articles turns to the front- 
seat drivers who have been at the wheel 
in fogs and storms and who have known 
slippery roads and sloughs with the 
comment from the back seats buzzing in 
their ears. We go on the principle that 
the real expert is the man of achievement 
in statesmanship, in education, in indus- 
try, and in the other main fields of activity 
that make up the whole. They are used to 
big thinking that must be simple thinking. 
I would tap their experience. 

Where the forefather, who kept such 
close community watch, felt only the 
shadowy touch of government, its pressure 
now is many-fingered on a generation that 
pays less attention to its processes and 
sometimes cries impatiently that demo- 
cratic rule, which was the forefather’s 
shibboleth in founding our civilization 
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and under which we have thrived, is a fail- 
ure. National government is the policy of 
the whole, the supreme whole. 


The elder of great experience whose ’ 


views we would most value by agreement 
and in common high respect is our only 
living ex-President. Framed on the wall 
facing the Chief Justice at his desk in his 
Washington home is a letter that the 
faculty of Yale University wrote recom- 
mending his father, Alphonso Taft, who 
was “going West”’ to settle in Cincinnati. 
So Alphonso, who came down from the 
farm in the Vermont hills to get an 
education, and was later to be Attorney- 
General of the United States, was close to 
origins of the forefather type. The son is of 
that sturdy type. 

When President McKinley in the Philip- 
pine crisis sought a man of high ability, 
breadth, and patience, a code giver, a 
governor, rich in human understanding, 
who would be above all partisan politics— 
which was the best kind of politics for the 
harassed Administration—he found him 
in Federal Judge William H. Taft, whose 
decisions had marked him for a great 
judicial career. He had been Assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney at 24; Superior 


Court Judge at 30; Solicitor-General of the 
United States at 33; and Judge of the 
Federal Circuit at 35. 

As Secretary of War, he was the right- 
hand man of Roosevelt in solving difficult 
problems, including the building of the 
Panama Canal, which was outside the 
routine of his Cabinet position. He was 
President in a difficult time, when the 
chorus from the back seat became a stri- 
dent medley, but he kept his course, yield- 
ing neither to the lunatic fringe nor to 
the rut-bound rigidity of extreme reac- 
tionaries. Newton D. Baker, who is not of 
his political party, says that Mr. Taft is 
“really a great liberal.” 

It is expressive of his view of pub- 
lic service that, although his means were 
slender, he refused, after leaving the 
White House, to enter the practice of law, 
with the certainty of a large income, be- 
cause he thought that it was out of keeping 
to capitalize the prestige of the supreme 
office he had held. Even the back-seat 
drivers admitted the fitness of his appoint- 
ment as Chief Justice. In answer to the 
question of “Which Way, America?” in 
government he speaks on the line of one 
definite and concrete suggestion: 


Chief Justice Taft—The Republic is on Trial 


“With the enormous increase in the 
wealth of the country there has been an 
enormous increase in the number of those 
persons who are able to and do send their 
sons and their daughters to the best col- 
leges. What is the motive of the students 
in going? Is it to get an education? Is it to 
be prepared for something serious in life? 
We must admit that that which has 
prompted many to go to college is the 
social status that it is supposed to confer 
and the social opportunities that it is sup- 
posed to give. This has put before college 
men and women, as the prizes of college 
life, something other than that which men 
were wont to think the chief object of a 
college education. 

“There are many graduates who will 
beable to live without resorting to business 
or any profession. They will be able to fill 


the ranks of an idle class who may resort 
to the professions or to business, but who 
are not obliged to. It is those men and 
women from whom the country has a right 
to expect a life of energetic living for the 
benefit of the public. 

“There is great room in the profession 
of the ministry for men of independent 
means and good education. And the same 
thing is true of the teaching profession. 
Those two are the noblest professions, and 
the men who are led into them in the next 
generation can move the whole country 
to better things. During the last two 
generations, the thirst for money and for 
a life of independence has deprived these 
two professions of their share of the ability 
of college graduates. 

“But my particular purpose is to 
speak of that class of able young men who 
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now usually report themselves as lawyers 
or business men, who are moved thereto 
by a desire for an increase in wealth, and 
whose ambitions are to be absorbed in a 
chase for the dollar. 

“T think we now have an overplus of 
able young men who are yielding to this 
ambition. I assume that they are able 
to live on the money that they have, or 
that they will receive from their parents, 
and to live a life of use- 
fulness without consuming 
their energies in the ac- 
cumulation of money. I 
hope we are reaching the 
time when the mere ac- 
cumulation of money and 
success in the manipula- 
tion of business is palling. 

“The men whose ranks 
should be filled are the 
politicians. The term ‘poli- 
tician’ has had a sinister 
significance. It has often 
been construed to mean a 
man whose livelihood de- 
pends upon politics, whose 
success depends upon hold- 
ing office, and whose fail- 
ure in life is marked by 
defeat for office. 

“T think that definition 
is not a fair one, and it 
ought not to continue to 
be used with its narrow 
meaning. It should mean 
those who are active in 
politics, who have a sense 
of active civic responsibil- 
ity, who study the ques- 
tions affecting the general 
public and the local public 
and throw themselves into 
the controversies arising, 
with a common purpose 
of doing the best they can 
for the public. They should be taught 
that the profession of a politician is a 
highly honorable, indispensable, and 
useful profession. If they complete their 
education by a course at law, they will be 
better able to be good and useful politi- 
cians. They should be at work all the time 


CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT 


“Nothing is more deceitful than 
the statements that what we need 
in politics is the business man,” 
says Mr. Taft, who calls for able 
young men of “better purpose” SO that they could teach 
to become politicans. 
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and give as much activity as they would 
in any other business. 

“The holding of office is not essentiaj 
to the life of a good politician. His defeat 
for office should not be a reason why he 
should give up politics. He can never know 
when the choice of the people may not 
happen to be in favor of those who are 
really for the people. He can run for 
council, for the legislature, the state Sen- 
ate, for Congress. 

“The more time and 
energy he devotes to see- 
ing that either he himself 
or some friends in whose 
capacity and purpose he 
has confidence, may be 
elected to an office of 
power and influence, the 
better. No office should be 
too small for his ambition 
and usefulness. He may 
not always be right—he 
probably will not be—but 
in the end and after a long 
life, with motives for liv- 
ing that are in favor of 
the people and their wel- 
fare, he can be confi- 
dent that his coming into 
politics has helped their 
character. 

“Tt used to be easier to 
get into politics than it 
now is. The men who are 
not dependent upon their 
salaries for office will intro- 
duce into politics men of 
independence who will not 
be afraid to lose office in 
fighting for what they de- 
sire in politics. If they 
could increase in number 


the people the truth, by 
having the courage to tell 
the people the truth as to their own welfare, 
it would mean much in all the legislatures 
of the country as well as in Congress. 
It would ultimately jar the voters into 4 
consciousness that their representatives 
are men upon whose judgment they can 
put some reliance and are not merely men 
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who would follow political popularity to 
retain office. 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that 
the life of a politician is not an active 
one that commands all his energies. He 
should be thinking of the conduct of the 
government from one election to another. 
We have such men in politics and many 
of them are politicians in the worst sense. 
We ought to add to their number men of 
better purpose, from the able young men 
out of our colleges, who might otherwise 
lead lives of idleness, and it should be 
understood that no man can pursue a 
higher or nobler walk in life than that of 
the politician. 


“We are improving the standard of our - 


executive officers. The Civil Service law 
has done much in that direction. The law 
with respect to the examination for places 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Service is 
another instance, as it is in the Army and 
Navy. We cannot provide such an exami- 
nation for politicians, but we can greatly 
improve the standard of them. 

“TI do not mean to say that the young 
men whom I am urging now to go into pol- 
itics will not have some prejudices growing 
out of their actual condition of independ- 
ence and wealth. On the other hand, we 
know that where they do not devote their 
entire lives to the accumulation of money 
they will be more impartial and independ- 
ent than are active business men. If their 
energies are not absorbed in the earning 
of a livelihood, they will be more impartial 
advocates of the public weal than are those 
whose life is dependent on their holding 
office. 

“Men who have gone through such 
an experience as the life of a politician are 
very much better adapted to administer 
office and carry it on well than are men who 
are thrust into it from other walks of 
life. They will be trained to study the 
wishes of people and their actual condition. 
They will be trained to weigh the jus- 
tice of their contentions and what are 
merely selfish outbursts of a class. They 
will be trained not to hesitate to condemn 
aspirations that have their origin in the 
love of a class and the welfare of a class 
as distinguished from the rest of the 


community. They will be much more 
likely to devote their abilities and experi- 
ence to the passage of good measures than 
to a life advertised by publicity, in which 
it is not work, but the use of newspapers, 
that builds up a reputation for public 
usefulness. 

“Nothing is more deceitful than the 
statements that what we need in politics 
is the business man. Politics are a business 
—at least they are a field in which experi- 
ence tells for usefulness and effectiveness— 
and a man who has devoted his entire 
life to. the successful establishment of a 
business is generally not the man who will 
be useful to the public in the administra- 
tion of public business. The considerations 
that affect public business are not those 
that should ordinarily control private 
business. At the same time it is in the 
interest of the public to keep the public 
out of what should be and usually is pri- 
vate business. There the gainful disposition 
of the American can be trusted in a race 
with other peoples for private gain. But 
when it comes to the public business, other 
considerations should apply and_ the 
interest of all should be consulted, and to 
the politician rather than to anybody else 
should the interest of all appeal. 

“Out of the body of politicians we 
should expect real statesmen to grow. 
There is no fear that the politicians with a 
competence will be so numerous that we 
shall have all politicians of that character. 
All we can hope for is that we shall have 
actively engaged in politics a substantial 
number of men who are not dependent 
on Office or success in elections, and not to 
be completely controlled by considerations 
of that sort. 

“Tam a strong party man. I believe that 
the existence of two parties, and the ab- 
sence of more than two, is essential to the 
success of popular government. I think 
that the group system is certain to destroy 
popular government. ‘Therefore, I am in 
favor of a system by which men shall give 
up their lesser views that they may unite 
together in two parties on the main prin- 
ciples and fight it out; but when we have 
an election, the welfare of our system re- 
quires that one or the other of the two 
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parties shall get complete control of the 
government and be able, through party 
cohesion, to put through the policies that 
they have recommended to the people 
and have won on, so that their reeommen- 
dations may be tested. The group system 
means the lack of success in popular 
government. I am not in favor of enlarging 
the number of things that the public ought 
to do. Such remedies ought not to be 


adopted except after a careful investiga- . 


tion and deliberation as to their economy 
and efficiency. 

“Tt isn’t true that we have solved com- 
pletely and satisfactorily the question 
of efficient popular government. Our 
people have to receive some very serious 
lessons on that subject. The lessons are to 
be learned only by sad experience, and 
those experiences we must profit by. 

“The republics and popular government 
are on trial. The enemies of popular 
government can point to a great many 
things to show its failure. The represen- 
tative system is flouted by the present 
example of Italy and by the disposition 
to dictatorships in various countries. 
What we need to do in this greatest ex- 
ample of a republic is to use the forces 
we have to demonstrate that we have 
within us the means of bettering our 
government. If we can develop a class of 


Secretary Mellon—Ours 


Mr. Taft speaks as the great American 
who has had more experience in our 
judicial and executive branches than any 
other living leader—and on the side of 
business and finance his counterpart in 
experience and sagacity is Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, who 
in these words answers the question, 
“Which Way, America?” 

“The danger that America faces is not 
so much from the amount of her wealth 
as from the use that she makes of it. So 
far her surplus earnings have largely 
gone back into production. They have 
been used to build railroads, to clear farm 
land, to buy new and improved machinery, 
to pay for higher wages and more efficient 
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educated men with nothing else to do but 
to better government, we ought to use 
them; and we ought to use them by having 
the profession of the politician recognized 
as essential to the welfare of the Republic. 
That is what I look forward to, and it is 
confidence in the utility that can be made 
of available men of education and char- 
acter to constitute our politicians that 
makes me an optimist. 

“T have never known a system that was 
more effective than that in the Philippines. 
Every member of the Civil Service was 
charged with the duty of making the 
experiment we were trying a success, 
and I venture to think that no country 
ever had a better service than we had dur- 
ing that time, certainly from 1904 to 1913. 
That is the kind of service that I think we 
ought to have in our politics in this 
country. 

“T speak with a good deal of experience 
as to what can be done in politics. Nothing 
in my experience in public office dissuades 
me from thinking that good university 
men may be had for the government, 
if only they are encouraged to think that 
they can do well for the public by making 
themselves politicians in the true and 
better sense. We have the material, we 
have the opportunity, and we ought to 
improve it.” 


Are the Faults of Youth 


labor, to make possible better methods 
of advertising and distribution. As a 
result, there has been built up in this 
country an economic and industrial organ- 
ization under which we have achieved not 
only a vast amount of wealth but a distri- 
bution of it that is unprecedented, and a 
standard of living that is the best justifica- 
tion, if any is needed, of the American 
system. 

“But this very distribution of wealth 
contains an element of danger. So many 
people are able to buy what they want, 
within reasonable limits, that a man is 
constantly faced with the temptation to 
live beyond his means in an effort to keep 
up with the pace that his neighbors have 
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objective in itself rather than a means of accomplish- 
ing some useful end. 

““Many persons are concerned because this rest- 
lessness manifests itself to-day in a search for amuse- 
ment, a desire fcr change, and a liking for publicity 
and sensational news. But this spirit will pass in 
time as we become accustomed to our changed econom- 
ic status and discover the more worthwhile things 
that money will buy. Large sums have always been 
spent in this country on religion and education, 

and even greater amounts are going now 
into schools and colleges, churches, 
libraries, art galleries, music, travel, and 
better house furnishings. No other 
country in the world has ever been more 
generous with its wealth or has shown 
itself more ready to give to any cause that 
seemed deserving of support. 

“Any one who looks beneath the sur- 
face knows that the American char- 
acter is sound and that we have no 
cause for worry so long as we believe, 

SECRETARY MELLON as we still do believe, that, no matter 
“So many people are able to buy what they want, how rich or poor a man may be, work 
within reasonable limits, that a man is constantly in some form is the only honorable 
heed wih the fempration ove beyond Ws means occupation and that life has more to 
bors have set.” offer than merely the spending of money 

on selfish enjoyment. 

set. It is not to be expected, of course, that “Many of our faults are the faults of 
life in America will ever again conform to youth, for we are still a young country 
the simpler standards of a generation or in outlook as well as in years. But as we 
two ago. New inventions and increasing grow older, we shall be able to assess more 
wealth have inevitably brought about nearly at their true value those funda- 
changes, and with these changes has come _ mental principles on which America was 
a restlessness that is always to be found founded and to have a greater regard for 
when prosperity has not been assimilated the qualities of character responsible for 
and the spending of money becomes an building up what we enjoy to-day.” 








Newton D. Baker—-We Need a Great Devotion 


From these two great leaders of anelder great Secretary of War in a mighty war 
generation we turn to a younger leader and the documents can be left to the 
whose intellect and record in public service historians who will so appraise him. In 
were marked by brilliance. At 25 he was these words he answers the question, 
private secretary to Postmaster-General ‘Which Way, America?”’ 

Wilson; then he became City Solicitor “America is the richest and most power- 
and later Mayor of Cleveland. At 45 he ful nation in the world. With the adding 
was the Secretary of War, responsible for years her riches have multiplied and her 
the organization of an army of four million power increased until, from an industrial 
men. President Wilson said of him: “He is point of view, we are the highest expres- 
the only member of my Cabinet who never _ sion yet attained of human efficiency. But 
tells me the same thing twice.” He was a__ progress is rarely uniform and those who 
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watch the current of our modern life can- 
not fail to note that we are creating faster 
than we are assimilating. To use great 
wealth and power wisely, we must con- 
stantly build up a body of tradition that 
will spur or restrain, as the need may be, 
those who control such forces. 

“The truth of these observations is 
illustrated in any country that has 
a class endowed with hereditary 
comfort and leisure, which it has 
learned, through generations, to 
devote to the welfare of the state. 

Often, of course, undemocratic 
privileges separate such 
classes from the com- 
mon men of their coun- 
try, and the devotion 
of the class is as much 
to preserve its privileges 
as to serve the general 
interest. Nevertheless, 
there is a powerful force 
in traditions that regu- 
late the lives of young 
men, impose unspoken 
but rigid limitations 
upon their conduct, 
and keep before their 
eyes the service of the 
state as a motive and 
obligation. 

“Naturally, we in 
the United States are 
not willing to create 
such a spirit by con- 
ferring hereditary privileges, nor should 
it be necessary, for the essence of a de- 
mocracy is that we are each privileged 
by being all alike, unprivileged. If, there- 
fore, I am asked to say, out of my observa- 
tions and experience, what our country 
still needs that its riches and power 
may be fruitful, I should say in a word 
that we need the democratic substitute 
for that spirit of class devotion that 
surrounds kings for their favor and serves 
empires for privileged places. 

“As our industrial processes have de- 
veloped, they have demanded a higher 
degree of common education and we have 
responded by increasing educational op- 
portunities, until each year five hundred 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


“Our educated and cultured people seem 
voiceless and scattered. They do not have 
the common impulse to make their weight 
felt at the points of social disintegration 


and danger.” 
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thousand boys and girls are graduated 
from high schools with a rough equivalent 
of what their grandfathers knew as a col- 
lege education, while our colleges turn 
out each year with bachelor degrees about 
one hundred thousand men and women. 
To each individual who thus graduates, 
his education is, of course, added efficiency 
in the business of making a living 
and perhaps capacity for more 
enduring satisfactions in the con- 
duct of his personal life. To be 
valuable to the state, however, 
there must be created some sort 
of conscious fellowship 
in the body of intelli- 
gent and high-minded 
people. There must be 
built up a tradition of 
courage and of service 
as a part of the obliga- 
tion that runs from 
those who have been 
educated to the com- 
mon interest. 

“Recently a prize 
was offered by the 
French Government to 
the family that could 
establish the longest 
continuous occupancy 
of land, and the prize 
was awarded to a fam- 
ily that had lived upon 
the same land for seven 
hundred years. In 
an American city the average length of 
occupancy of a house by the same family is 
seven years. This means, of course, that 
we do not put our roots deep into the soil; 
that we do not form permanent neighbor- 
hoods; that our human relations are casual 
and brief; and that the restraints and ex- 
pectations of neighborhood opinion play 
relatively little part in our lives, while in 
older societies they are among the strong- 
est of all social forces. 

“Again, in our fathers’ day a college 
education was a concrete and definite 
thing, and college-educated men and 
women had not only an equal but the same 
body of common knowledge. In our day 
electives and specializations have s0 
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diversified the possibilities of education 
that men rarely have identical educations 
and, therefore, rarely have any con- 
sciousness of academic identity in the 
general mass of educated persons. For 
these reasons and others, we have not as 
yet built up an adequate social basis of 
habit and tradition to sustain easily the 
industrial structure that produces our 
wealth and power. Our educated and cul- 
tured people seem voiceless and scattered. 
They do not have the common impulse 
to make their weight felt at the points 
of social disintegration and danger. 

“The consequence of all this is apparent. 
We see great and cultured cities captured 
by demagogues; mayors and even gover- 
nors convicted of corruption in office; great 
public questions discussed in passion and 
decided on prejudice, while individual 
educated men look on in sorrow—but 
educated men and women as a class 
are not drawn together and fail to act. 
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Meanwhile, in every reasonable public 
office in the country sits some lonely public 
servant bearing his burdens without the 
comforting consciousness, which he is 
entitled to have, that if he acts up- 
rightly and as wisely as he can, he 
will be sustained, against unjust criti- 
cism or interested obstruction, by the 
concerted action of good and wise men 
everywhere. 

“There are more, vastly more, good 
people than bad people. The influence 
of educated people, if they but exercise it, 
is irresistible. To build up this sense of 
collective responsibility requires primarily 
two things: leadership, and a conscious 
effort on the part of colleges and schools to 
lay the historical foundation upon which 
it must rest. Leadership, like genius, 
comes to us as it will, but we can prepare 
a field for its work by teaching ourselves 
to recognize authentic leadership when 
it really appears.”’ 


War Veterans—We All Want Peace 


We now come to the younger men, of 
the war-service generation. They are 
beginning to appear in the front ranks of 
government and soon will be the majority. 
What kind of ploughshares will they make 
out of their swords as the result of war 
unity and spirit? Will they have the 
courage in public life that they had in war? 

There is that forthright fighter Royal C. 
Johnson, Member of the House from South 
Dakota. He was Deputy State’s Attorney 
at 24; State Attorney-General at 20; 
Member of Congress at 33; and is now in 
his seventh successive term in Congress. 
In 1917, he left his seat to enlist as a 
private, won promotion and the Distin- 
guished Service Cross in France. One of 
the few members of Congress from the 
Middle West who voted against the Adam- 
son Law, he faced stormy opposition aided 
by powerful outside influences in his 
District, but such was the faith in the man 
that he won his reélection. Here is what he 
thinks of our future: 

“America is definitely improving. It 
becomes a better country in which to live, 


and its people more materially prosperous, 
intelligent, and interested in abstract 
government. Like a growing child, it 
improves some years more than others 
and it improves only when it is controlled 
by its friends. Controlled by its enemies, 
or its misguided or over-idealistic friends, 
it temporarily retrogrades. Eventually, 
the ground it loses is counterattached, 
taken, and consolidated. Its forward and 
backward steps can be measured in terms 
of men—its government officials. When 
its President, its judiciary, and its Con- 
gress have been able and honest, have had 
intelligence in addition to good intention, 
have been thoughtful rather than prolix 
or verbose, and practical rather than 
idealistic, its improvement has _ been 
marked. 

“Under the Constitution our President 
is our foundation stone. Our weak Presi- 
dents have given us corrupt, and our too 
idealistic Presidents weak, executive de- 
partments. Twice in my political lifetime 
the Department of Justice and some other 
departments, thanks to weakness or ideal- 
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ism, have become inconceivably corrupt. 
As the pendulum has swung, however, 
those executive departments are to-day 
honest and efficient. Again we have gone 
forward. 

“When honest and able judges construe 
the laws, the country forges ahead. Con- 
tinually does that branch of government 
improve. Dred Scott cases are reversed, 
foolish precedents set aside. 
A practical engineering age 
is asserting an influence 
upon a slow-changing judici- 
ary. For we are commencing 
to realize that our law en- 
forcement agencies have not 
progressed as has criminal 
ingenuity. They are in the 
horses and buggy age. But 
long sentences for basic 
crime, Baumes laws, short- 
ening of criminal procedure, 
and, above all, more judges 
will have their effect. 

“To-day we are strug- 
gling between our Puritan 
heredity and adopted Con- 
tinental liberalism. We are a 
different country than we 
were even ten years ago. 
Perhaps we are slightly 
morally sick from an over- 
dose of war, bootleg liquor, 
and concentration of 
wealth and population. 
Either we are expending too much 
thought, time, and money in prohibition 
enforcement and laws against double 
parking, Sunday golf, and so forth, or not 
enough thought, time, and money in 
enforcing the laws against murder, rape, 
highway robbery, larceny, fraud, and 
crimes that we all can agree are crimes, 
always have been crimes, and always 
will be crimes—crimes against nature, 
society, organized government, and 
Roman, Napoleonic, and common law as 
well as statutes. That will correct itself 
as the potently absurd situation presents 
itself even to the most fanatic. 

“Congress has improved. Members of 
the First Congress dealt in public lands for 
gain. They delayed the passage of the 


ROYAL C. JOHNSON 
“Like a growing child America 
improves only when it is con- 
trolled by its friends. Its for- 
ward and backward steps can 
be measured in terms of men— 
its government officials.” 
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first tariff law that their ships of foreign 
goods might arrive and they made thereby 
millions of dollars. The so-called ‘giants 
of those days’ were guilty of public 
indiscretions that outdid the oil frauds of 
to-day, kept their profits, and there was no 
punishment. 

“An impartial observer, William 
Maclay, a member of the First Senate, 
wrote about men high in 
political life: 

“*Avarice and ambition 
are their motives, while the 
cry of patriotism and the in- 
terest of the people are used 
as the way:and means of ad- 
vancing their private ends. 
Are they not, every man of 
them, straining after offices, 
posts, and preferments?’ 

“This voice from the 
grave of one of our first leg- 
islators at the inception of 
our country reminds me of 
to-day’s wail of the paid pro- 
fessional reformer or govern- 
mental pessimist. Why, of 
course, America is going 
ahead. Citizens do not fail to 
vote because they are indif- 
ferent, but because in their 
hearts they know that who- 
ever wins elections, the 
country will survive. Let 
there be real or even fan- 
cied danger, and watch them flock to the 
polls. Let there be war, and see them come 
to the colors. 

“Our country is so large, our interests 
are so varied, we speak so many tongues, 
we are composed of so many races, we 
live in so many climates, we have so many 
propagandists, possess so much wealth, 
have such different characteristics, are 
afflicted with so many habits, have such 
diverse tastes, believe in such different 
gods and creeds, that we can agree only 
upon fundamentals of government. That 
is all we need agree upon, and America 
will still forge definitely, if not steadily, 
ahead.” 

Then there is young Senator Millard E. 
Tydings of Maryland. He was a member 
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of the State House of Delegates at 26; 
won the Distinguished Service Medal in 
the Battle of the Meuse-Argonne; Speaker 
of the House of Delegates at 30; Member 
of Congress at 33; and now United States 
Senator at 37; which makes him forty 
years younger than Senator Gillett and 
forty-six years younger than Senator 
Warren of Wyoming, who won the 
Congressional Medal in the Civil War. 
By these precedents Tydings has quite a 
long political career before him. 

Here is his thought that came out 

of the war: 

“America will promote its own 
peace and pros- 
perity at home 
and stabilize con- 
ditions abroad if 
our people, and 
particularly the 
ex-service man, 
will try to take a 
big view of inter- 
national difficul- 
ties. Every one 
wants peace, but 
an enduring peace 
can be had only 
where there is 
understanding. 
Without surren- 
dering our own 
views, we should try, before reaching con- 
clusions, to ascertain the views of others. 
Wars usually come through misunder- 
standings that turn to hatreds. 

“Let the ex-service man try to under- 
stand Italy, England, Germany, France, 
and other nations. When people try to 
understand the conditions under which 
others live they build in their minda whole- 
some tolerance that permits misunder- 
standings to be settled at the conference 
table and not on the battlefield. We are 
too rich, too powerful, too mighty, and 
two strong to be oblivious to the conditions 
under which the peoples of less favored 
nations live. Without surrendering our 
patriotism or national honor let us increase 
our tolerance and vision. The seeds of 
international understanding sown with 
wisdom will produce a crop of good-will 


SENATOR TYDINGS 


“Without surrendering our national honor or patriotism 
let us increase our tolerance and vision.” most of us can- 
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and more than anything else make effect- 
ive an enduring peace of the world.” 

A young man who until recently brought 
his dynamic energy and his high spirit into 
public life in Rooseveltian fervor and pur- 
pose is Hanford MacNider, who resigned 
some weeks ago as Assistant Secretary 
of War. As a lieutenant in the Second 
Division, which was half Regular and half 
Marine, he won the Distinguished Service 
Cross and rose to be lieutenant-colonel. 

“Tt was the spirit of the pio- 
neer that swept all Americans 
into a great nation,” he writes. 
“Tt sent the more venturesome 

out across the wil- 
derness and car- 
ried them through 
hardship and ad- 
versity until we 
had gained poss- 
ession of our pres- 
ent domain. It is 
that same pio- 
neering spirit 
that blazes forth 
now and again in 
such Americansas 
that magnificent 
boy, Lindbergh. 
You and I and 


not discover new 
territories or hurl ourselves across oceans 
to capture the imagination of the world. 
Our wild frontiers are gone. In reality 
there lies before every one of us a tre- 
mendous field of endeavor, no less ad- 
venturous and no less glorious—and_ that 
is, to keep America American. 

“Keeping America American does not 
demand the erection of obstructions to new 
ideas, nor barriers to advancement in 
education, in our standards of life, in the 
treatment of our fellow-men. It can 
become as inspiring an adventure for 
every one of us as any recorded achieve- 
ment in American history. It calls for 
just as much determination, just as much 
courage, and perhaps more self-sacrifice 
than any glorious action that has sym- 
bolized America in the making. 

“Keeping America American does not 
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“Making America a better place to live in 
is making America American. There is a 
brave adventure for every one of us in trying 
to put that over. Tie to it, stay with it, fight 
for it, see it through.” 


consist of going about knocking down 
every one who disagrees with us in politics. 
It does not call for the baiting of bewhisk- 
ered radicals, the hounding of disloyal 
agitators, or the removal of the interna- 
tionally inclined from our public platforms. 

“One can grow impatient with those 
who cheer Russia on with her Red Army 


of nearly a million men and, at the same 
time, scream that we are militarizing 
America because we send a few thousand 
boys to the Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps each summer. If teaching a boy 
to stand up straight, look the world in the 
eye, respect the flag his fathers died for, 
seems a crime to such people, they are 
beyond reasonable consideration. Let’s 
leave these native yellows and _ their 
whimperings at the mercy of the sound 
sense of the American people. 

“Nor does keeping America American 
mean a gigantic and continuous crusade 
to put well-meaning citizens in jail for 
failing to hang out the flag with the blue 
field on the right—or is it on the left? 
After all, it is the goings-on inside of us 
that makes us want to hang out the flag 
that counts—not the angle of its staff. 

“Making America a better place to live 
in is keeping America American. There 
is a brave adventure for every one of us in 
trying to put that over to the best of our 
several abilities. It is a big order—but 
there’s not one of us so poor in imagina- 
tion, so lacking in initiative, so wanting 
in observation that we haven’t had ideas 
and worth while ideas that would profit 
and improve our communities. You can 
think even in this fleeting moment of some 
way to make your city a better home for 
your children and your neighbor’s children. 
Tie to it, stay with it, fight for it, see it 
through—and you will have done as much 
for America as any American can ever do 
for his country. No man deserves the name 
American who is not giving America more 
than he receives.” 


Ex-Governor Nellie Ross—-We Need a Conscience 


Women, too, in these enlightened days, 
have a voice in answering the question: 
“Which Way, America?” and Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, who was the first woman 
Governor of Wyoming, writes: 

“America may, indeed, be at the cross- 
roads, facing the choice between the broad 
andeasy highway that leads to destruction 
and the narrow, difficult path that leads to 
salvation. Of course, every new generation 


has its prophets of evil who can see only 
spiritual degeneration in the youth who 
surround them, and somehow each genera- 
tion, at least in our beloved land, has thus 
far ‘muddled through’—yet, in the broad 
aspect of the history of the race, civiliza- 
tions have risen, flourished, and perished 
when, upon reaching the crossroads, the 
people have taken the path of luxury, 
indifference, and ease. It is the story of the 
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camel and the needle’s eye. Is it not plain 
that America at this very moment stands 
in danger of losing its very soul through 
love of luxury and wealth? 

“During the past few years there has 
been a frank and unblushing surrender of 
idealism in our public affairs. As a people 
we have condoned the most flagrant 
corruption in high 
places. No passion of 
indignation has swept 
the country at revela- 
tions of venality that, 
every one must ac- 
knowledge, under- 
mines the very foun- 
dations of our national 
structure. In the ex- 
pressive slang of the 
day, ‘Anything goes if 
you can get away with 
it.’ TheSupremeCourt, 
it is true, condemns a 
former Cabinet mem- 
ber as a ‘faithless 
public servant,’ but 
the people are not 
greatly disturbed, 
and all the time huge 
sums of money are 
poured out to buy 
nominations and con- 
trol elections. If this 
goes on we must know 
we cannot escape 
the day of reckon- 
ing. ‘After us, the 
deluge.’ 

“This government of ours, founded 
upon the ideal of democracy, has held 
out the greatest hope of material and 
spiritual progress to mankind. Surely if 
any people ever gained it, we have gained 
the goal of material success, but that 
success will be as ‘dust and ashes’ if we 
do not also gain spiritual salvation—a goal 
that can be attained only by the develop- 
ment of character. ‘Back to idealism’ must 
be our national cry if we are to save the 
soul of America. 

“More than anything else, we need an 
awakened public conscience that will 
condemn and punish the illegitimate use 


MRS. NELLIE TAYLOE ROSS 


“There has been a frank and unblushing 
surrender of idealism in our public affairs. 
As a people we have condoned the most fla- 
grant corruption in high places.” 
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of money, that will brand the corruptionist 
—man or woman, Democrat or Republican 
—as a traitor to America’s destiny, and 
that will make binding upon every citizen 
the patriotic duty of voting in accordance 
with his or her honest and sincere con- 
victions.” 

Having heard from the leaders in the 
executive and judi- 
cial branches of our 
government and from 
our war veterans and 
Wyoming’s woman 
Governor, I turned 
to two of the most 
distinguished men 
who have served long 
periods in Congress— 
John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi and 
Frederick H. Gillett of 
Massachusetts. 

Ex-Senator Wil- 
liams takes his tradi- 
tions from the fore- 
father typeof the early 
Virginian tidewater 
farm. In the days 
when educational 
facilities were not so 
good in our country 
as now, young Wil- 
liams, after his gradu- 
ation from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, went 
abroad to study at 
Heidelberg and in 
France. He returned 
to study law in Virginia and Tennessee, 
and then he went forth from his Mississippi 
home into politics. He rose to be minority 
leader of the House and twice the Demo- 
cratic choice for Speaker, and later served 
two terms in the Senate. His wit and 
philosophy are not forgotten by the older 
members of Congress. He astonished the 
House by saying on one occasion that when 
a man had $4,000 a year he should be 
thinking of other things. 

When he retired from the Senate he said 
that he was going back to earn an honest 
living on his plantation at Yazoo, where, 
at seventy-three, the Jeffersonian philoso- 
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pher in his reflection has lost none of his 
keenness of mind. He writes upon “A 
Recurrence to First Principles.” It is clear 
that he thinks that the many-fingered 
government of the present day may be 
pressing us too hard when he says: 

“Man differs from other animals chiefly 
in this: that he does keep in each genera- 
tion what was acquired from its predeces- 
sor and tested by him and passes it on to 
its successors. He started with- 
out fire; without light, save of 
the sun, moon, and stars; with- 
out weapons, save his hands, 
feet, and brain; without means 
of transportation, save his two 
legs; without shelter, save trees 
and caves; naked; and without 
knowledge, save what he daily 
or nightly heard 
or saw and misin- 
ter preted. 

“When we view 
his march in per- 
spective, we are 
astonished to see 
how little govern- 
ment has had to 
do with it. It is 
individual progress 
in invention, dis- 
covery, thought, 
sentiment, and bet- 
ter interpretation. 
Government is a 
necessity growing 
out of the imper- 
fections and evils 
of human nature—at best, ‘a necessary 
evil.’ It is, or ought to be, only the organ- 
ized expression in law of the common-sense 
and common-conscience of the generation 
—man’s servant, not his master. It must 
ever be remembered, as Jefferson said, 
that ‘we have not angels to govern us 
but only men.’ Hence, government can 
have no others than men to administer it. 
This is at once its weakness and its menace 
when made over-strong. 

“The highest virtue of the private 
citizen is to select (or elect) the best, 
the wisest, and the honestest men to 
administer it; his next highest virtue is 












SENATOR GILLETT 


“His [the average Congressman’s] tendency is too 
often to take the local against the national view and 
to keep his ear too close to the ground for every 
rumble from his constituency.” 
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loyalty to the good, honest, and wis: 
once selected by him as sentinels anc 
leaders. Just in proportion as from genera- 
tion to generation the masses learn first 
this lesson, may the governmental powers 
of democracy be safely expanded. They 
have not learned it yet; hence the need of 
Constitutional restraints on the will of the 
majority. This is what state socialists and 
communists forget. They think they can 
create something 
to ‘run itself.’ 

“The mission of 
all government is 
civilization—the 
thing to be con- 
served by govern- 
ments —founded 
on and growing out 
of man’s individu- 
ality and freedom. 
If man be left free 
he will continue to 
progress. Progress 
is the natural in- 
stinct and the law 
of being. If re- 
strained and gov- 
erned too much by 
any outside author- 
ity, he will progress 
less rapidly, be- 
cause with more 
friction.” 

In the delightful 
and _ illuminating 
exchange of letters 
that I had with 
the sage of Yazoo City, he made, in 
answer to a concrete question that | 
had put to him, this noteworthy com- 
ment on the character and intelligence 
of our public men to-day: 

“My experience in politics left me one 
main thought: that it is not intelligence 
or honesty that is lacking in public men, 
but courage. They are in intelligence 
head and shoulders above those who elect 
them, and in honesty equal to any equal 
numbers of lawyers, bankers, merchants, 
farmers, or preachers; but, having been 
selected as leaders, for the most part they 
decline to lead, but keep ears close to the 
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ground to catch the drift of opinion of 

men less wise and less well trained. 
“Democracy will never be a success 

until men in public office acquire suf- 
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cient confidence to know that when théy 
are right the intelligence of the masses 


can and will understand the reasons for 
their course.” 


Senator Gillett—Congress Is Improving 


The other elder among our national 
legislators is as distinctly of the tradition 
of the New England forefather type and 
as convincedly Hamiltonian as Mr. Wil- 
liams is Jeffersonian. Senator Frederick H. 
Gillett is 67, six years younger than Mr. 
Williams. At 28 he became Assistant 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts; in 
‘90-91 he was a member of the state 
legislature; from 1893 to 1925 he was in 
the House of Representatives, of which he 
was elected Speaker for three successive 
terms. His industry in committee, his 
devotion to his task, his high purpose 
and character have made him known as the 
“sound Gillett.” This is what he has to 
say of the future of America’s government: 

“In comparison with thirty-five years 
ago, when I first entered the House of 
Representatives, the average member 
of to-day is better educated, more in- 
dustrious in committee, and more attentive 
to correspondence with his constituents the 
volume of which has greatly augmented. 
His tendency is too often to take the local 
against the national view and to keep 
his ear close to the ground for every rumble 
from his constituency. He is more sensitive 
to the increasing number of organizations 
that, operating on negative rather than 
constructive lines, threaten him with the 
loss of a group, or bloc, of votes, as a 
penalty for not supporting legislation in 
which an aggressive minority often im- 
poses upon public indifference. 

“The voters of a District have the 


opportunity to ascertain a candidate’s 
character, his ability, and his mind on 
public questions, in the course of his 
campaign for election and his subsequent 
service. My attitude has been that it was 
my duty to represent my constituents 
according to my convictions, and not to be 
influenced by passing criticisms and moods 
that were unsound to me and not repre- 
sentative of my constituents’ considered 
second thought and their real interests. 
Only in this way could I serve them 
faithfully and constructively to the best 
of my capacity. In two years they might 
choose a successor if I had proved to be 
unsatisfactory. Often my action for the 
time being seemed to run counter to their 
opinion.” 

These front seat drivers in government, 
old and young, call for more interest in the 
national whole and its direction as a 
mandate of the new responsibility of the 
wealth and power that have come to us 
since 1914. They find no fault with the 
structure of our government in their warn- 
ings. They think in terms of standards 
rather than measures; they summon ability 
and courage to the governmental front. I 
hope they will be read by a group of local 
young men thus described by the resident 
ofa Western city: “They have enough mon- 
ey so that they do not have to work. They 
think that life consists in having a good 
time, and are active neither in business nor in 
public affairs’ —which seems a good way to 
lose what they have for the next generation. 


Which way in labor and industry? That is the question discussed in the second of this 
series, to appear in our March issue. Our strongest leaders give their answers. 





The Abuses of Alcohol as Medicine 


An Authorized Interview Given to William Atherton DuPuy by 


DR. HOWARD A. KELLY 


Dr. Kelly is a noted surgeon and gynecologist who was on the Johns Hopkins staff 
for years. His assertion that alcohol is not useful as a medicine will be discussed in a 
later issue by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor for the American Medical Association. 


THERE IS no single disease in the world 
of which alcohol is the cure. This fact is 
well known to science, is now generally 
admitted by progressive members of the 
medical profession, but is rarely made 
clear to the layman. The purpose of medi- 
cine is to cure disease. Since alcohol cures 
no disease it is not a medicine. It has no 
place in medical practice. 

These facts have not been established 
so very long. They run counter to beliefs 
that have been held for generations and 
are hard to displace. Yet a bit of straight 
thinking on them is of importance to all 
the people of the world. The effects of 
alcohol upon the mind and body of man 
have had very careful study during this 
generation. That study crowded alcohol 
first from the field of curative medicines 
into the realm of stimulants, then from 
the field of stimulants to the company of 
depressants. It is now well known that 
alcohol does not cure, does not stimulate. 
It decreases, lessens mental or physical 
vitality. It creates only an illusion of 
vigor that does not exist. 

All this has been proved by innumerable 
tests. A typist of known speed and accu- 
racy has taken alcohol in graduated quan- 
tities. His speed and accuracy decrease in 
proportion to the alcohol he takes. Two 
men may play tennis or chess equally 
well. Give one of them a single glass of 
beer and he will be easily defeated by the 
one who abstains. Start ten men of com- 
parable vigor up a mountain side, five of 
whom have taken drinks as stimulation. 
These five will fail in the climb. So mild a 
drink as a pint of beer will lessen their 
physical and mental prowess by from 10 


to 15 per cent. Innumerable tests have 
proved that alcohol does not stimulate 
them or make them capable of greater 
accomplishment. Instead, it depresses 
them, lessens their power. 

Railroads learned a long time ago that 
it would not do for their operation employ- 
ees to drink at all. The menace of drink- 
ing by drivers of automobiles, as has beer 
often demonstrated, takes its toll of lifc 
every passing week. It has been shown that 
one spoonful of liquor lessens the ability 
to form quick judgment and to act on thai 
judgment. That lessening of mental ana 
physical ability can and has been meas- 
ured. Split seconds in this strenuous age 
may mean life or death. Giving a driver 
alcohol endangers life. 

Yet the drinker believes himself stimu- 
lated. To him his faculties seem much 
alive. As a matter of fact, they have been 
clouded, and it is the haze of them that 
mellows all about him. The power of rea- 
soning, of quick judgment, of effective 
action, has been inhibited, but he knows 
it not. 

In the days of our grandfathers nearly 
all physicians prescribed liquor. Even a 
generation ago the practice was still gen- 
eral. Those physicians among us who are 
getting on in years and who now refrain 
from doing so may have given our patients 
a bit of alcohol in the days of our youth. 
So general was the practice that it was 
almost universal. Each doctor was likely 
to have a favorite wine or brandy that 
was the specific intoxicant that he pre- 
scribed. This fact throws light on the 
psychology of his act. The alcohol is the 
effective element in all these liquors and 
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was the same in all of them. If the alcohol 
had a medicinal effect it would be as well 
to prescribe one liquor as another. It would 
be as well to prescribe pure alcohol ad- 
ministered as is other medicine. When a 
doctor prescribed port or sherry he was, in 
fact, going out of his way to give his patient 
what he considered a very pleasant drink. 
He was presenting alcohol in what, to him, 
was its most pleasant guise. It was not a 
medicine but a pleasure he was furnishing. 
His prescription was likely to please the 
patient and hold his patronage. 

This alcohol was in the form most likely 
to breed a habit. Raw alcohol diluted with 
water, if it possessed any medicinal value, 
would have served the same purpose but 
would not have equally pleased the pa- 
tient. Likewise, it would not have been 
nearly so dangerous to him from the stand- 
point of forming the habit of taking it. 
This practice on the part of doctors of 
prescribing palatable liquors for their pa- 
tients has done yeoman service in recruit- 
ing for the army of inebriates. 

Alcohol is a habit-forming drug. Its 
prescription to a person as a tonic when 
he is weakened by disease is as effective a 
way as could be devised for developing the 
alcohol habit in him. If it were possible 
to mass the army of drunkards in this 
country that has been recruited through 
these liquor prescriptions and march it to 
the next convention of the American Med- 
ical Association this question would be 
settled forever. If it were possible to pile 
up the dead from automobile accidents 
that have resulted from a lessened effi- 
ciency of drivers who had been drinking 
prescription whisky or who have formed 
the liquor habit through having it pre- 
scribed by doctors the nation would be 
appalled. 

Through the generations it has been the 
practice to prescribe whisky to stimulate 
flagging heart action. This is done on that 
same theory that it increases vigor instead 
of lessening it. There is the former belief, 
for example, that whisky is good for snake 
bite. The poison of snake bite throws a 
great burden on the heart. The idea was 
to stimulate the heart that it might bear 
that burden. It is now known by actual 
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measurement that it decreases the heart 
vigor and therefore increases the probabili- 
ties of death. 

That past generation that so freely 
prescribed whisky had another practice, 
that of bleeding the patient, which has now 
been abandoned. The reverse operation, 
blood transfusion, has taken its place. 
That generation put whisky into the pa- 
tient and took blood out of him. Modern 
practice, reversing the process, takes the 
whisky out of him and puts blood into him. 

The disease for which alcohol comes 
nearest being a remedy is diabetes. It 
is probable that alcohol furnishes a fuel 
that tends to burn out the fat that causes 
that disease. It may be that it is helpful. 
Now, however, we have insulin, which 
serves the same purpose much more effec- 
tively and, therefore, displaces alcohol. 

Not long ago there was a case much in 
the newspapers. It developed that the 
Attorney-General and the Governor in a 
Western state in which the prescription 
of liquor was forbidden had used whisky 
asa medicine. The children of the Attorney- 
General had been ill with typhoid and the 
wife of the Governor had been ill with 
pneumonia. It seems that the doctor, in 
each case, had recommended whisky, 
which could not be bought at the drug 
stores. It had been procured through 
friends and administered. Comments on 
the case current in newspapers took the 
view that the lives of these children and 
the Governor’s wife had been saved by 
the whisky. They seemed to accept this 
salvation through liquor as a fact. 

Now whisky is not a cure for typhoid 
fever or pneumonia. Alcohol in this whisky 
is, of course, the vital element. It is a de- 
pressant and if taken by these patients 
undoubtedly made their recovery more 
difficult. Yet if the doctor in this case had 
considered alcohol necessary to the re- 
covery of his patients that alcohol was 
procurable at the drug store. Under the 
laws of the state alcohol can be prescribed 
but in the pure form rather than in that of 
the customary potable liquors. This alcohol 
loses none of its medicinal qualities but 
merely becomes less attractive as a 
beverage. So it is evident that much de- 
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ception was used in the presentation of this 
case, probably engineered by some one 
whose purpose was a relaxation of the 
regulations governing the prescription of 
liquor. 

It is hardly necessary, however, to make 
out so complete a case against alcohol. 
If it were even granted that its prescrip- 
tion were occasionally necessary, that it 
sometimes saved a life, it might still be 
inadvisable to use it. Against this occa- 
sional benefit there should be set down as 
though on a balance sheet the known harm 
that it does. All those inebriates who, be- 
cause of alcohol, have found their way into 
hospitals and lunatic asylums should be 
put down. All those cripples who go 
maimed through life because they or some 
one else has caused an accident because of 
alcoholic lessening of efficiency, all those pa- 
tients suffering from cirrhosis of the liver, 
from deranged kidneys and stomachs, from 
diseased hearts and blood vessels, through 
liquor, should be balanced against the 
assumed occasional benefit. 

Exhaustive tables worked out by British 
insurance companies extending over a pe- 
riod of thirty years show how alcohol af- 
fects the length of life. The man of thirty 
who does not use liquor has a life expect- 
ancy of 39 years. The man who does use it 
has a life expectancy of 353 years. Three 
and a half years off the lives of liquor users 
should be charged up against the little good 
that is claimed to come from prescribing 
it. The benefits, if any, are so small and 
the obvious harm so great that intelligent 
man, if ever brought to think the matter 
through, is sure to take his position against 
the use of liquor or its prescription by 
doctors. 

And here is another consideration from 
the standpoint of the medical profession 
that is generally overlooked but that is 
vital to its integrity. The liquor prescrip- 
tion places a temptation in the way of the 
young doctor that is tragically likely to 
cause his downfall. Most young doctors 
have to endure that lean novitiate that 
has long been knownas the starving period. 
They hang out their shingles and wait for 
practice to come. 

Such a young doctor may take out a 
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license that entitles him to write roo liquor 
prescriptions a month. Those prescriptions 
may be readily saleable at $2 each. This 
will give this youngster $50 a week, which 
is quite adequate to keep him going. Why 
starve, he may ask himself, when this 
money is so easily available? I know young 
doctors who chuckle among their friends 
and pronounce these prescriptions a god- 
send to those entering the profession. 

But the young doctor who writes a 
liquor prescription under these circum- 
stances has ceased to be a doctor and be- 
come a bootlegger. He has already prosti- 
tuted a noble profession. Even before he 
has actually become a doctor he has 
thrown ethics to the wind. His ethical 
standards are gone. His moral fibre is 
weakened. He has lost that which is in- 
dispensable to the proper practice of the 
profession that he has chosen to follow. 

One shudders to think of the percentage 
of young doctors who are every year 
morally broken at the very beginning of 
their careers. The older men have already . 
established their standards. Fewer of them 
are affected by the temptation to prescribe 
liquor. The reports that I gather from all 
directions of the tendencies on the part of 
the young doctors, however, are such as to 
lead me to the conclusion that the pro- 
fession is being degenerated by this prac- 
tice of writing whisky prescriptions. Its 
abandonment would be amply justified if 
for no other reason than to remove the 
temptation it offers from the path of the 
young practitioner. 

The Federal law as it exists to-day allows 
the doctor to take out a license to prescribe 
liquor. Under that law oculists, dentists, 
horse doctors, and many others who would 
never be called upon to prescribe medicine 
can, if they wish, give away or sell liquor 
prescriptions. The unscrupulous among 
them, of course, abuse the privilege. Each 
doctor who takes out a license to do so 
may write 100 prescriptions a month, each 
for a pint. The current charge for such 
prescriptions is $2, though a charge of $3 
is often made. A return of more than 
$3,000 a year from these prescriptions is 
possible to those doctors who see fit to 
exploit them. 





THE ABUSES OF ALCOHOL AS MEDICINE 


Only half the doctors in the United 
States take out licenses to prescribe liquor. 
There are about 160,000 doctors and about 
80,000 of them hold such licenses. Most 
of the other 80,000 voluntarily worry 
along without the use of liquor and seem 
to do fairly well. 

There are twelve states in the Union 
in which the prescription of alcohol or 
alcoholic liquors is forbidden by law. These 
are: Arizona, Idaho, Maine, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Georgia, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Utah, Washington, and 
West Virginia. The doctors in these states 
must perforce get along without it. There 
are ten other states in which alcoholic 
liquors in beverage form may not be pre- 
scribed, although pure alcohol may be. 
They are: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Indiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Thus, there are twenty-two states in 
which doctors may not give potable liquor 
to their patients. 

There are about 13,000,000 liquor pre- 
scriptions written in the United States 
every year. More than half of those pre- 
scriptions are written in three states: New 
York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. Since 
half the doctors do not take out licenses, 
it becomes obvious that those six and a 
half million prescriptions are written by 
one half of the doctors in these three 
states. So does the prescription of liquor 
tend toward concentration. 

The hospitals in twenty-two states are 
not permitted to give potable liquor and in 
twelve states may not even administer 
medicinal alcohol. They get along quite 
well without it. The tendency of late years 
on the part of hospitals everywhere has 
been decidedly away from the use of 
alcohol. Hospitals have come to appreciate 
the fact that it has no curative value. 

A typical hospital experience was that 
of Henry Ford, when, some years ago, he 
took over an unsuccessful attempt of 
charitable citizens to provide Detroit with 
a great hospital. When that institution 
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was ready for business the question of 
using alcohol was raised. Mr. Ford asked 
his technical men if the use of alcohol was 
necessary to the successful operation of a 
hospital. They were not sure. He instructed . 
them to make an investigation, to visit 
the best hospitals everywhere and find out 
what was the result of hospital experience 
on this subject. A thorough investigation 
was made. The result was that the experts 
reported back that alcohol was unneces- 
sary in the operation of a hospital. It has 
never been used in this institution. 
Despite all of this, considerable numbers 
of doctors hold on tenaciously to the pre- 
scription of liquor. When the Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic Law was enacted a quarter 
of a century ago this type of physician 
resisted with equal vigor the idea of giving 
up a right that he thought was his to 


' give his patients whatever opiates he saw 


fit. Two or three elements enter into this 
frame of mind. In the first place, it is hu- 
man nature for a man to hold on to what- 
ever he has got. Next, there is the psy- 
chology that favors going along as we are, 
that opposes change. The stand-pat doc- 
tors are likely to hold on to liquor. Then 
there is the much greater number who in- 
stinctively hold on because of the profits 
that come from liquor prescriptions. Yet 
another group is under the domination of 
liquor interests, and its members are the 
professional propagandists of those inter- 
ests. These are the noisiest of them all. 

But the forward-looking doctors, the 
ethical, intelligent doctors, are against 
liquor prescriptions almost to a man. Ex- 
cept for the occasional perverse person, 
such doctors are bound to be against it. 
All the evidence condemns it. Science dem- 
onstrates the inadvisability of it. Prac- 
tice piles up its tragic harvests. The facts 
of it are becoming more widely understood 
all the time. Steadily greater limitations 
are being put upon it. It is passing. In 
another decade, I prophesy the prescrip- 
tion of alcohol by doctors will not be per- 
mitted anywhere under our flag. 





Tiger! 


F. W. CHAMPION 


IMPERIAL FOREST SERVICE OF INDIA 


As the dawn was breaking the 
Sambhur belled— 
Once, twice, and again! 


WHAT DELIGHTFUL memo- 

ries these two simple lines of 

Kipling conjure up to all who 

have had the good fortune to 
penetrate into the heart of 

India’s mighty jungles! Indeed, 

there is many a man now serving 

in India whose thoughts were 

first attracted to service in this 

“Land of Regrets” by the hope that he 
might some day get opportunities for in- 
dulging in the sport of kings—the chase of 
that most magnificent creature, the tiger. 
And to many men still serving, under con- 
ditions so different from those of one or 
two decades ago, the one bright spot in an 
otherwise tiresome and unappreciated toil 
of duty is the fact that the Indian jungles 
are as fine as ever they were, and that, in 
these post-war days, tigers are, in many 
parts of India, nothing like so scarce as is 
generally believed to be the case. 

In many places, indeed, the number of 
tigers seems to have increased during re- 
cent times. This is accounted for by the 
fact that, during the war, all officers who 
could possibly be spared were away on 
active service, and those who remained 
were in many cases doing two and three 
men’s work. Thus tigers were very little 
hunted during the war years, and, since 





KING OF THE INDIAN JUNGLE 
An enlargement of a flashlight photograph. 


then, many of the old hands have retired, 
and the newer generation seldom has a 
fraction of the opportunities that were 
ready at hand for their predecessors of 
only a few years ago. 

In my own case the very word “tiger” 
has always thrilled me ever since I can 
remember, and was the deciding factor in 
my choice of a career in the East. I began 
to try to take natural history photographs 
when I was about twelve years old, my 
inspiration being the beautiful bird pic- 
tures of Richard and Cherry Kearton, and 
the flashlight photographs of the German, 
Schillings. My first subjects were the 
familiar tits that used to visit the pieces 
of fat and cocoanut placed in our garden 
by my parents, and I first went to India 
in 1913, with the definite ambition of try- 
ing to produce photographs of tigers. 
However, the war started a few months 
after my arrival in the country, and, owing 


From the forthcoming “With a Camera in Tiger-land,” copyright by Doubleday, Doran &$ Co., Inc. 








A TIGER CREEPING TOWARD HIS KILL 
A close-up photograph taken by flashlight. 


to the interruption caused by a period of 
active service and the general upheaval 
after the war, it was not until 1921 that 
I first obtained definite opportunities of 
achieving my long-cherished ambition. 
During 1921, 1922, and 1923, I tried in 
various ways to obtain these photographs 
by daylight; but all my efforts proved 
futile, partly because I still used a rifle oc- 
casionally, but mainly owing to the noc- 
turnal habits of tigers. So, finally, I de- 
cided to take up flashlight photography 
and to give up shooting entirely, the result 
of this dual decision being that I at last 
obtained the pictures that I had so long 
sought for in vain. 

So much has already been written on the 
subject of tigers that it is very difficult to 
find anything fresh to say on the question 
of hunting them to kill; but hunting with 
a camera gives one many an opportunity 
of studying the habits of animals that the 
ordinary shikari does not get. It is to be 


hoped that the experiences related here 
may help a little to elucidate one or two 
doubtful points in the life history of this, 
to me, and to many another, one of the 
most interesting animals in the world. 

First, there is the hotly debated question 
of the length to which tigers grow. Rec- 
ords of tigers 12 feet long are frequent in 
old books on shooting, but it is probable 
that many of these lengths were taken 
from skins after they had been removed 
from the carcasses. It is also very rarely 
recorded how the measurements were 
taken, and, even though it is possible that 
12-foot tigers may have existed years ago 
when they were much less hunted and were 
more widespread than in modern times, 
it is moderately certain that, except possi- 
bly for an occasional freak, no tiger 
measuring 12 feet is at present living 
within the Indian Empire. 

The largest tiger of which I have any 
personal experience was one shot by the 
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A TIGRESS ON THE PROWL AT NIGHT 
Lifting her paw over the wire that fired the flashlight. 


party of that well-known shikari of the 
United Provinces, W. L. Stampe, of the 
Indian Service of Engineers, which 
measured 10 ft. 9 ins. round the curves 
and to ft. 2 ins. in a straight line between 
pegs. Twice did this tiger return to kills 
over which I had set my flashlight appara- 
tus, but I did not obtain a picture on either 
occasion. I also met him once in the day- 
time at close quarters, but, despite these 
three chances, I failed ingloriously to 
obtain a picture of this, one of the finest 
tigers recorded in the United Provinces 
for many years. 

The eyesight of tigers is well known by all 
who have hunted them to be quite excep- 
tional, particularly at nighttime, when the 
pupils of the eyes increase in size to an 
extraordinary extent. This is apparent 
in the eyes of the animal pictured at the 
head of this article, which was photo- 
graphed at night by flashlight at z}oth 
of a second, such an exposure being so 
short that the pupil had no time to con- 
tract from the effect of the brilliant light. 
Had this animal been photographed in a 


bright light by day, the pupils would have 
appeared far smaller than they do in the 
picture. Any one who has ever wandered 
about in a dense forest on a dark night, 
when one cannot see even one’s own hand 
held in front of one’s face, must have 
some conception of the marvelous eyes 
of an animal that can move about abso- 
lutely silently and even stalk up to its 
prey without making a sound, in a way 
that, to human comprehension, seems al- 
most impossible. Yet the tiger does this 
by habit in places where, to all intents and 
purposes, there is no light, and one won- 
ders at times if these nocturnal Carnivora 
are not possessed of some sense that in 
human beings has become entirely atro- 
phied. 

The sense of hearing, also, is extremely 
acute, and many a man, when sitting in a 
machan over a tiger-kill, has lost his chance 
of a shot by such a slight movement that 
the noise made appears to him to be neg- 
ligible, although to the listening tiger it 
may be the reverse, and may give him 
warning of the presence of his deadly foe. 











THE MEAL AWAITS IN FEAR 


A chital hind and fawn. 








AND HERE THE MEAL BEGINS 
A tiger dragging a kill by the hind quarters. 
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THE LADY 


There is a certain amount of disagree- 
_ment as to the sense of smell possessed by 
tigers, some holding that it is strong and 
others, weak. Major-General Wardrop, 
in his book “Days and Nights With Big 
Game,” says that he never allows bare- 
footed men to go near a tiger-kill, for fear 
that the tiger should smell them, and both 
Martin Johnson and Radclyffe Dugmore 
adopt similar or even more elaborate 
precautions when photographing lions in 
Africa; but I have never worried about this 
in my flashlight work, and my experience 
is that it does not make the slightest differ- 
ence so far as tigers are concerned. A 
tiger never seems to smell a man sitting in 
a machan above him, and my own opinion 
is that his sense of smell is practically non- 
existent. Indeed, it would appear to be a 
definite provision of a wise nature that 
this should be so, or a tiger would become 
such a menace that he would rapidly 
destroy all other creatures. The following 
opinion, quoted from “Records of Sport 
in Southern India,” by General Douglas 
Hamilton, bears out this statement: 


I maintain that if tigers added the power of 
hunting by scent and of stalking up-wind to 
their wonderful sight and keen sense of hear- 
ing, to say nothing of the absolute noiseless- 
ness of their movements, they would seldom 
or never fail in securing their prey, and this 
would be against the law of nature, which 
always allows a certain number of chances to 
the weaker animals—otherwise they would be 
exterminated. 


Tigers, unlike leopards and most cats, 
are very fond of water and in the hot 
weather often lie partly submerged during 
the heat of the day. They are strong swim- 
mers and in the tidal waters of the Sunder- 
bans are often to be seen swimming across 
comparatively wide stretches of water. It 
has been suggested that this fondness for 
water and intolerance of heat support the 
argument that tigers are but compara- 
tively recent immigrants into India from 
the colder climates of Siberia and Central 
Asia. 

In the United Provinces and elsewhere 
the sexes do not appear to occur in equal 
proportions, about twice as many tigresses 
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AND THE TIGER 


being shot as tigers. This may mean that 
tigresses are easier to circumvent than 
tigers, even though my experience is 
that they are certainly not easier to pho- 
tograph; but it has been suggested that 
the males often fight among themselves out 
of jealousy, thus keeping their numbers in 
check. The number of cubs normally seen 
with a tigress is two or three, although it 
would appear that some of the cubs in the 
bigger litters are eaten by the parents— 
presumably to prevent a possible shortage 
of food as a result of too many tigers in a 
limited area. Major-General Nigel Wood- 
yatt thinks it is possible that about six 
cubs are born at a time. 

So far as the United Provinces are con- 
cerned, the main food of tigers is sambar, 
although numerous chital, wild pigs, vil- 
lage cattle, and many smaller animals are 
also killed as occasion offers. The average 
tiger kills about once every four days—if 
he can—and, if undisturbed, consumes 
practically the whole of each animal he 
destroys. He is not a wasteful animal, then, 
like the leopard, and seldom kills for 


pleasure. In the words of Major-General 
Wardrop: “A tiger kills to live, and killing 
is as much a business proposition with him 
as is his daily journey to the City man.”’ 

Unfortunately, the balance of nature in 
the Reserved Forests of the United Prov- 
inces and in many other parts of India, 
has been upset by the eternally interfer- 
ing hand of man. Deer for’ many years 
have been most carefully preserved, where- 
as the larger Carnivora have been ruth- 
lessly pursued and destroyed. The result 
is that there are now too many deer, 
particularly hinds, and far too few of their 
natural enemies to keep them in check. 
The obvious outcome of such a state of 
affairs is that the size of the stags’ horns 
has deteriorated—especially in the case 
of sambar—and the deer and pigs have 
become a positive nuisance in forest 
plantations and village cultivation border- 
ing on Reserved Forests. An effort has 
been made during recent years to afford 
tigers in the United Provinces a slight 
measure of protection, but the rules im- 
posed are extremely unpopular with many 
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THE TIGER TAKES A PICTURE 


A bite at the trip wire ignited the flash. 


people—sportsmen and natives of the 
country alike—possibly because the rules 
imposed are not entirely what they might 
be, and certainly because many of those 
who criticize them do not understand 
sufficient about the fundamental laws of 
nature to appreciate the fact that even 
such maligned beasts as tigers and leop- 
ards serve a definite purpose in the com- 
munal life of a forest. 

The opinions of some of India’s leading 
sporting authors on the subject are of in- 
terest. The Hon. J. W. Best writes: 


It is generally assumed that the tiger is a 
harmful creature and that the sooner it is 
killed off the better it will be for the human 
race. Except for the rare man-eaters, a tiger, 
if left alone, is no more dangerous to human 
life than a pig, and it is not so destructive 
to the farmer’s interests, in many cases helping 
to keep harmful game within reasonable 
bounds. It is true that a number of cattle are 
killed off by tigers every year, but these, as 


often as not, are the barren old 
cows, superfluous and emaciated 
bulls or bullocks past their work, 
which, forming more than half of 
the village herds, eat up the 
grazing which should provide for 
more productive animals. 


Again, there is the opinion 
of that well-known writer, G. P. 
Sanderson: 


The tiger is no unmitigated evil in 
the land. It is a pity to see the tiger 
proscribed and hunted to death, 
by every unsportsmanlike method 
that can be devised, in response to 
popular outcries—chiefly in Eng- 
land—without foundation in fact, 
about his destructiveness. Trace 
out and slay every man-eater by 
all means possible and at any ex- 
pense; but ordinary tigers are 
exceedingly inoffensive and have 
their uses. May the day be far dis- 
tant when the tiger shall become 
practically extinct! 


Mr. Best states that tigers, 
except the rare man-eaters, and 
if left alone, are no more 
dangerous than pigs, and this is 

precisely my opinion. I have never had 
any experience of man-eaters, and, al- 
though I have met tigers at close quarters 
when on foot or on an elephant on a num- 
ber of occasions, they have never shown a 
hostile attitude toward me. The first time 
I ever met a tiger when on foot was in the 
Ramnagar Division, some ten years ago, 
during a short spell of leave from active 
service in the North West Frontier Prov- 
ince, and was unfortunately on an occasion 
when I was still using a rifle, as well as a 
camera. The adventure provided a very 
interesting experience and I give the story 
in full. 

There was a certain contour path round 
a hillside in moderately open jungle, fre- 
quented by sambar, and I had this path 
swept beforehand of all leaves and twigs, 
making it possible for the hunter to creep 
absolutely silently along when wearing 
stalking boots of rubber or grass. At about 
8 o'clock one morning in the winter, with 
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quite a bright sun shining, I crept along 
this path, carrying a light rifle and fol- 
lowed by a Pathan shikari, whose duty it 
was to keep the heavy double-barrelled 
rifle to hand. Just as we approached a 
corner of the hill, a long shadow—the sun 
was low, as it was still early—was seen 
advancing toward us from the opposite 
direction; so we stood perfectly still, ex- 
pecting a sambar to come round the corner. 
The shadow came nearer and nearer, until 
at last a tiger appeared, creeping along, 
with his gaze directed up the hill-slope, 
which he was intently searching in the 
hope of discovering a possible dinner. He 
did not see us in front of him at first, as 
his whole attention was fixed on the slope 
above, and he came slowly on to within 
five or six yards before, suddenly, he 
looked straight ahead into the eyes of the 
two men standing in front of him. He 
immediately stopped dead, and the look of 
astonishment that appeared on his face 
was clearly visible to those two 
somewhat nervous shikaris. 

I have since learned that such 
a facing shot is too dangerous to 
take, unless the tiger be actually 
attacking, but I was a novice 
then, and, after slowly changing 
rifles with the shikari and taking 
careful aim at the tiger’s head, I 
attempted to pull the trigger, 
only to find that the rifle refused 
to fire. I then took it down from 
my shoulder to examine, with 
the tiger standing perfectly mo- 
tionless and watching me the 
whole time, and found that, in 
the excitement of the moment, 
I had forgotten to cock the 
hammers. Realizing what was 
the matter, I pulled back one of 
the hammers, and, on hearing 
the click, the tiger stepped 
quickly to one side into the 
forest, only to be missed owing 
to the bullet striking a small 
tree in front of him! This was 
regrettable from the shikar point 
of view, but how much more so 
to the keen animal photog- 
rapher. A tiger standing on a 
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jungle path, in a perfect light, within a few 
yards, and affording an excellent opportu- 
nityfor at least half a dozen exposures with 
a reflex camera— and no camera present! 
It is to be noted that this tiger did not 
attempt to attack us in any way, although 
it was a very marked case of a stalker 
being stalked, and it must have been a 
novel experience for the prince of stalkers 
to be beaten at his own game. Some years 
later I had a party of friends out shooting 
with me in May—the hottest month of the 
year—and we attempted to stalk two 
tigers on foot, which we believed to be ly- 
ing in a pool in a narrow gully. We went 
very carefully for some two hundred yards, 
but ultimately got somewhat slack, 
thereby giving the tigers, which were lying 
submerged in the water, warning of our 
approach. This is said to be the most 
dangerous form of tiger shooting, as tigers 
do not like being disturbed from a cool re- 
treat in the heat of a May day, but these 





A TIGER CUB AT A MEAL 
* Rudely turns his back upon visitors. 
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A TIGER CUB ABOUT SIX FEET LONG 


two animals just examined us on our ap- 
proach and then rushed away up a terribly 
steep cliff before we could get a chance for 
a shot. 

Again, I unexpectedly met a big tiger 
eating his kill one morning at about 8 
o’clock, after my automatic flashlight had 
failed, and when I was without a weapon 
of any sort. We came suddenly on this 
beast round a corner at close range and 
luckily I had my Garhwali orderly, Ma- 
hendra Singh, who is steady with tigers, 
with me at the time. This tiger was a little 
cross at being disturbed and snarled at us; 
but, as we stood perfectly still, he finally 
decided to go away without interfering 
with us in any way. Had we shouted or 
attempted to run away there would almost 
certainly have been an accident, which 
shows that one cannot be too careful to 
stand quite motionless should one happen 
to meet a tiger unexpectedly. 

Indeed, I have had two men killed in the 
forests under my charge during the last 
three years, owing to their non-observance 


of this very important rule. The former of 
these was a bamboo-cutter, who suddenly 
met a tiger one day when he was working 
in the forest. Startled by the unexpected- 
ness of the meeting, and in accordance 
with the inborn dread of tigers exhibited 
by his race, he waved his arms about and 
screamed before running away, with the 
natural result that the tiger, anticipating 
an attack, killed him as an act of self- 
preservation. The second case was some- 
what similar, although the story as told by 
eye-witnesses was none too clear—as al- 
ways happens in such cases. Two or three 
men were going through the jungle when 
they heard a tiger snarl. Instead of stop- 
ping or retreating quietly, they foolishly 
went on to investigate, thereby disturbing 
the tiger over his kill. The tiger apparently 
thought that they were trying to steal 
his prey from him and, being hungry, 
killed one of the men to save his food. He 
gave these men clear warning, and they 
had only themselves to thank for the death 
of one of their number. 
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I have met tigers at 
close quarters on other 
occasions, and the 
members of my staff 
frequently do so, nearly 
always without any- 
thing untoward hap- 
pening, and I hold that, 
under ordinary circum- 
stances, the jungle tiger 
of the United Provinces 
is not in any way 
dangerous. The excep- 
tions are: If he has been 
wounded; if he antici- 
pates attack, or the 
loss of his food when 
he is hungry; if it is 
during the breeding 
season; or if it is a 
tigress with cubs. 

I have no experience 
of habitual man-eaters 
—which are inciden- 
tally very different from 
man-killers—and_ thus 
do not purpose to say 
much about them. 
Some parts of India are much more liable 
to produce man-eaters than others, among 
which may be mentioned the Sunderbans, 
parts of the Central Provinces and Bihar, 
and the high hills of Kumaon. The old 
theory that tigers and leopards take to 
man-eating when they are old or wounded 
is not always borne out by the records of 
man-eaters that have been destroyed in 
modern times. It would appear to be 
almost certain that, in some cases, the 
tendency is inherited, or at least taught to 
the cubs by man-eating parents. The bad 
reputation of the more elevated parts of 
Kumaon for producing man-eating tigers 
and leopards is almost undoubtedly owing 
to the shortage of the natural food of 
the larger Carnivora in such high moun- 
tains. Some interesting stories of man- 
eating tigers of the last century, largely 
taken from the records of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, were published 
in two numbers of the Pioneer of August, 
1926. 

A tiger, when wounded and fighting for 


A LARGE TIGER DRAGGING A KILL 


his life, is a very different proposition 
indeed, and undoubtedly he then becomes 
one of the most dangerous of all animals 
in the world. I have given up shooting 
entirely during recent years, and thus do 
not now have opportunities of observing 
tigers under such circumstances. Exciting 
adventures frequently occur and I give 
one, quoted from the Pioneer of January 
30, 1926, which befell E. A. Smythies of 
my service. It took place in Haldwani 
Division, which is some sixty miles east of 
Lansdowne Division, where practically all 
the photographs illustrating this article 
have been produced. 


We were staying for Christmas in a good 
shooting block, and one night we had a kill 
by a tiger in one of the best small beats in the 
area. So my wife and I went off to the beat, 
and I fixed up two machans, my own in front, 
and hers about forty yards to the right and 
behind, thus avoiding the risk of ricochets. 
Her machan was in the first fork of a tall cy- 
lindrical tree, 14 feet from the ground, the tree 
being 4 or 5 feet in girth. Just in front of my 
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machan was a patch of heavy narkal grass 
about twenty-five yards in diameter, and 
there was a good deal of grass and under- 
growth all round. Soon after, the beat started, 
and | heard a “stop” clapping,-and the tiger 
roared twice. About three minutes later, I 
heard it coming through the warkal grass, 
and presently it broke cover at a fast slouch. 
My weapon was a H. V. .404 Jeffrey magazine 
rifle, with. which I have killed several tigers. 
I had 4 cartridges in the magazine and cham- 
ber and several more loose on the machan. 
As the tiger broke cover, I fired and missed, 
whereupon he rushed back into the markal. 
Presently the beat came up to the narkal, and 
almost simultaneously the tiger again broke 
cover, this time at a full gallop with a terrific 
roar. I fired at it going away on my left and 
again missed. The beast went by my wife’s 
machan at a gallop about thirty yards from 
her, and as soon as it had passed her, she 
fired and hit about 6 inches or so above the 
heart and just below the spine. This stopped 
it, and it rolled over roaring. 

Here the incredible part of the story begins. 
The tiger, mad with rage, turned round, saw 
her in the machan and made for her, climbing 
the tree for all the world like a huge domestic 
cat, with its forearms almost encircling it. 
Up it went vertically under her machan, and as 
I turned round hurriedly, I knocked the loose 
cartridges out of my machan to the ground. As 
things were, I had no option but to take the 
risk of hitting my wife. I fired at the brute 
when it was half-way up the tree, but only 
grazed it. As I looked to work the bolt and 
reload, I realized that I had only one cartridge 
left, and, looking up again, saw my wife 
standing up in the machan with the muzzle of 
her rifle in the tiger’s mouth—his teeth 
marks are 8 inches up the barrel—and he was 
holding on to the edge of the machan with his 
forepaws and chin. In this position she pulled 
the trigger—and had a misfire! You must 
realize that at least two thirds of the tiger’s 
weight was now on the machan, for, except for 
his back claws, he was hanging out from the 
tree by the width of the machan, which was 
rocking violently from his efforts to get on to 
it. The next thing I saw was my wife lose her 
balance and topple over backward, on the 
side away from the tiger. 

The tiger did not seem to notice her dis- 
appearance, and, as I again aimed at him, I 
saw him still clawing and biting the machan— 
the timber was almost bitten through, and 
the strings torn to shreds. I fired my last 
available cartridge, and, by the mercy of 
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Heaven, the bullet went true. It took the 
tiger in the heart and he crashed over back- 
ward on to the ground immediately below 
the machan, where he lay hidden from view 
in the grass. I did not know at the time that 
he was dead; nor, of course, did my wile. \I| 
I knew was that my wife had disappeared 
from the machan one side of the tree and the 
tiger on the other, and that I had no cartridges 
left, and that I was helpless for the moment to 
give any further assistance. 

Whether my predicament was as bad as my 
wife’s can be judged from her view of the in- 
cident. I quote her words: “When I fired 
again, he turned around and saw me, and im- 
mediately dashed, roaring, toward my tree. I 
thought he was galloping past, but suddenly 
realized that he was climbing up, and only 
just had time to stand up in the machan before 
his great striped face and paws appeared over 
the edge and his blood and hot breath came 
up to me with his roaring. I pushed the barrel 
of my rifle into his mouth and pulled the 
trigger, but the rifle would not go off. Then I 
really did feel helpless and did not know what 
to do. We had a regular tussle with the rifle 
and then I saw his paw come up through the 
bottom of the machan, and, stepping back to 
avoid it, I must have stepped over the edge of 
the machan, for I felt myself falling. I thought 
I was falling into the jaws of the tiger and it 
flashed through my mind: ‘Surely I am not 
going to be killed like this.’ I never felt hit- 
ting the ground at all and the next thing I 
knew was that I was running through grass 
and over fallen trees, wondering when the 
tiger would jump on me.” 

She arrived at my tree almost simultane- 
ously with the mahawat, Bisharat Ali, who had 
rushed up his elephant, regardless of wounded 
tigers or anything else, and she hastily 
mounted and cleared off into safety, unhurt 
except for a sprained wrist and various 
scratches and bruises from the fall. One of 
the “stops” was calling that he could see the 
tiger and that it was lying dead under the 
machan. A 

It was a nice male g ft. 3 ins. in length with 
three bullets in it, one between the heart and 
spine, one cutting the bottom of the chest, 
and one in the heart. It will be a long time 
before we try and get another! This is a plain 
unvarnished account of an incident which 
must, I think, be unique in the annals of tiger 
shooting. At least, I have never heard of a 
lady being hurled out of a high machan by a 
climbing tiger and her husband killing it up 
in the air with his last cartridge. 
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New Tales About Lawrence of Arabia 
What He Told the King About Fighting Against Britain 


ROBERT GRAVES 


After his great adventures in the war in Arabia, Colonel Lawrence, the “un- 
crowned king of the Arabs,” had other escapades and tilts with British and French 
politicians at the Peace Conference and at the British Foreign Office. This article 
and others to follow will tell of the post-war experiences of this heroic figure, and 
they will also throw more light on his Arabian adventures. The author has had 
access to many of Lawrence’s private papers. 


FOR THE AKABA success Lawrence had 
been made a Major and gazetted a Com- 
panion of the Bath, but steadfastly refused 
to wear the ribbons and has never accepted 
these or any other dec- 
orations. He was rec- 
ommended by the High 
Commissioner for 
Egypt for the Victoria 
Cross, instead, but the 
recommendation was, 
much to Lawrence’s re- 
lief, refused. The Vic- 
toria Cross is not given 
for good staff-work or 
brainy leadership but 
for courage of the fight- 
ing sort. This courage 
was of course not ad- 
mitted by Lawrence in 
his official report—he 
has never admitted it 
since—and the Victoria 
Cross could not in any 
case have been awarded 
on technical grounds: 
“No senior officer was 
present as witness.”” The nearest senior 
officer was several hundreds of miles away, 
on the right side of the Turkish lines. 
Lawrence’s lieutenant-colonelcy came 
early in 1918, to put him on the same level 
as Lieutenant-Colonel Joyce, who was 
graded as General Staff Officer, First Class, 
for liaison with the Arab Regular Army; 
Lawrence was General Staff Officer, First 
Class, for liaison with the Bedouin Arabs. It 
would not be correct to say that Lawrence 


accepted this rank; he just went on work- 
ing, whatever they called him. The Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, to which he was 
gazetted, was a present for the Tafileh bat- 
tle. His full-colonelcy 
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Lawrence himself ap- 
plied for (just after the 
capture of Damascus), 
much to the surprise of 
General Headquarters, 
where his indifference 
to rank and awards was 
a standing joke. But he 
explained that he 
wanted the rank 
(special, | temporary, 
acting, and with all 
other possible qualifi- 
cations) merely to se- 
cure for himself a berth 
on the staff-train 
through Italy, which 
accepted no officers of 
lower rank than full 
colonels. He got his 
way. He called it his 
“Taranto rank.” 

So far as I know, he only once used the 
privileges of his rank for other than travel- 
ing. Once at a rest-camp he stopped to 
watch a bullying officer bawling at two 
wretched privates, battle-wearied men, 
who were passing on the far side of the 
barrack square: “Come here, you two 
loungers! Take your hands out of your 
pockets! Why the hell didn’t you salute 
me? Don’t you know I’m a Major?” The 
poor fellows mumbled something. ‘‘ Now 
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stand over there,” said the Major, “and 
let me see you march past and salute.” 
They obeyed and were walking off hurriedly 
when the Major recalled them. ‘Now 
come back and do it again properly.” 
They did it again. ““One moment, Major,” 


said a voice behind him; “there is some-. 


thing you have forgotten.” The Major 
wheeled round and saw a rather haggard- 
looking bareheaded boy in a tunic starred 
and crowned, on the shoulders, with 
badges of rank: Lawrence. The Major 
saluted in confusion; the soldiers, happier 
now, were shuffling off, but Lawrence 
beckoned them to stop. 

“The thing that you have forgotten, 
Major,” Lawrence went on gently, “is 
that in this army the salute is paid not to 
the man but to the rank, and the officer 
saluted is ordered by the King, whom he 
represents, to return the salute. But, of 
course, you know that.” The Major was 
speechless. “You will therefore salute 
those men,” said Lawrence, “‘ whose salutes 
just now you failed to return.” The Major 
saluted, choking with rage. But the merci- 
less Lawrence continued: “Major, those 
private soldiers saluted you twice. You 
will, therefore, return their salutes a 
second time.” And the Major had to 
obey. ... 

This story recalls another: Lawrence, 
shortly after the war ended, was in Oxford 
Street, London, one night, walking head- 
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down in the drizzling rain. He was pulled 
up by a Lieutenant-Colonel for not salut- 
ing him. The Lieutenant-Colonel was 
accompanied by a woman, obviously a new 
acquaintance. Lawrence slowly peeled off 
the badgeless rain-coat that he was wear- 
ing and showed his rank. The Lieutenant- 
Colonel grew red in the face. Lawrence 
said, “ You can go away.” . . . The woman 
went a third way. 

He returned to England, arriving in 
London, after four years’ absence, on 
Armistice Day, 1918. Feisal arrived a few 
weeks later and Lawrence, after first 
escorting him around England, accompa- 
nied him to Paris for the Peace Conference. 
Lawrence had been appointed by the 
British Foreign Office as a member of the 
British Delegation, and he now used the 
same extraordinary energy that had gone 
towards winning the war in the Desert for 
winning the war in the Council Chamber. 
But he knew well that it was a losing one. 

The French had made things difficult 
for a start by refusing to recognize Feisal 
as the ruler of Damascus and of the other 
Syrian cities that they wanted for them- 
selves. And Feisal’s position was not at 
all a secure one. His only right to take part 
in the Peace Conference was as represent- 
ing the “ally” Sherif Hussein, his father, 
whose claim to call himself King of the 
Hejaz (the Holy Province and the Red 
Sea coast as far as Akaba) wasalone recog- 
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HAVOC ON THE HEJAZ RAILWAY 
Lawrence blew up seventy-nine bridges and became known as the champion “ bridge buster” of all time. 
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LAWRENCE’S PUPILS IN TRAIN WRECKING 
Melodramatic raids on the Turkish railway advertised Feisal’s cause and also helped supply his army. 


nized. All official business had to be trans- 
acted in Hussein’s name, though actually 
no Hejaz business came before the Peace 
Conference. All discussion was limited to 
Syria and Mesopotamia, about which 
Hussein’s right to treat was not admitted 
by the French. If Hussein and Feisal had 
been in agreement it would have been 
easier, but the ambitious, narrow-minded 
old man was most jealous of his son. He 
wanted to rule a great religious empire 
consisting of all the Arabic-speaking parts 
of the old Turkish Empire, and to make 
Mecca his capital. 

While the war lasted it was advisable not 
to oppose him too strongly, since unity 
was necessary in the Arab movement; but 
when the armistice came Lawrence set 
about putting him quietly in his place. 
Mecca was the worst city in the whole 
Arabic-speaking world, a hotbed of re- 
ligious fanaticism (and also of vice), and, 
because of its sanctity and its distance 
from Syria and Mesopotamia, impossible 
as the capital of any enlightened state. 
Also the Desert (for Mecca was the Desert) 
could never rule the settled lands: the 
settled lands were passing into modern 
civilization and the Desert would always 
remain barbarous and primitive. 

Sir Henry M‘Mahon, who as High 
Commissioner for Egypt had concluded 
the first treaty with Hussein that made 


him enter the war on the side of the Allies, 
has told me about Lawrence at Paris. 

“T was appointed,” he said, ‘“‘as British 
member of the delegation to Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Mesopotamia, to report on the 
feeling of the peoples concerned as to what 
governments would be most welcome to 
them and on the possibility of gratifying 
their wishes. When I got to Paris nobody 
seemed to know anything about what was 
happening; I could not find out even who 
my colleagues were. The only person who 
seemed to know every one and everything 
and to have access to all the Big Three— 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Wood- 
row Wilson—was Lawrence. I don’t know 
how he did it, but he was in and out of 
their private rooms all the time and, as he 
was about the only man who knew the 
whole Eastern geographical and racial 
question inside out, they were probably 
glad of his advice. He found me my col- 
leagues at once, all except the French 
delegate: but, possibly, the French never 
interided the delegation to go, for the 
Frenchman was never appointed and never 
will be, and nothing ever came of the busi- 
ness.” 

Lawrence confided in Lloyd George, 
a man in whom he found a sympathy for 
small or oppressed nations that matched 
his own, and explained to him simply what 
the problem was. Arab independence had 
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From a drawing by Eric Kennington 
THE EMIR ABDULLA 


A brother of King Feisal and now ruler of a 
principality between Palestine and the Desert. 


begun in the Desert; as was to be expected, 
for the Desert is the starting-off point of 
all great Arab movements. But as soon as 
it reached the settled countries of Syria 
and Mesopotamia it had to be stabilized 
there; the Desert has always made sudden 
magnificent efforts that in the end tail off 
into nothing. He wanted Damascus as the 
settled home of this new Arab independ- 
ence and he wanted Feisal as the first 
ruler of the new Syrian state with Damas- 
cus as his capital. The French, in exact 
accordance with the terms of the Sykes- 
Picot Treaty, might be satisfied with 
having Beirut and the Lebanon and the 
north Syrian coast for their own, and with 
the privilege of assisting the Damascus 
state with what advice its administrators 
needed. 

Mesopotamia would form another Arab 
state, or perhaps two, even, and eventually 
—some generations hence, when com- 
munications by road, rail, and air had 
drawn together the more civilized Arab 
provinces—there might be a United States 
of Arabia. Lawrence advised that nothing 


should now be done to hinder it. The 
Desert should be left alone to look after 
itself in the old way, without interference 
from the settled lands of Arabia or from 
the rest of the world. 

Lloyd George might have agreed to 
this, but unfortunately the Sykes-Picot 
Treaty had put Mosul into the sphere of 
French influence. This did not distress 
Lawrence, but it threatened ruin to the 
military occupation of Mesopotamia, which 
the Imperial Government, since Baghdad 
had been won at such cost, intended to 
turn into a British-administered province. 
So when the case came up before the 
Council of Ten—present, Clemenceau and 
Pichon (France), Lloyd George (England), 
Montagu (Indian Government), Sonnino 
(Italy) and others—the French were al- 
lowed to take the same equivocal attitude 
toward Syria as the British were taking 
toward Mesopotamia. Lawrence was pres- 
ent as Feisal’s interpreter at this most 
eventful meeting and spoke in Arabic, 
French, and English. An amusing incident 
was Pichon’s speech quoting St. Louis and 
France’s claims on Syria during the Cru- 
sades. Feisal, a successor of Saladin, re- 
plied: ‘But pardon me, M. Pichon, which 
of us won the Crusades?” 

The various contradictory pledges that 
Lawrence had first been shown by the 
Emir Nuri were then discussed, and 
finally, after months of intrigue, Feisal 
and Clemenceau appear to have come to 
a secret working agreement. Feisal was, 
with French help, to rule the greater part 
of inland Syria, from Damascus; the French 
took Beirut and the Syrian coast. The 
Jews were given a home in Palestine, 
under British protection. But the British 
kept Mesopotamia and discouraged all 
agitation there toward Arab independence. 
Nothing of this agreement, if it was an 
agreement, was made public during the 
life of the Peace Conference; but Feisal re- 
turned to Syria and the working arrange- 
ment began to show itself. 

Lord Riddell has kindly given me the 
following story: “After the final debate 
at Versailles I had a talk with Feisal and 
Lawrence. The latter ascribed to Feisal 
the following observation: ‘In the Desert, 
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overtaking a long caravan of camels, you 
find each camel tied by his nose-rope to 
the tail of the camel in front of him; but 
when you reach the head of the string 
after a long walk you find that it is led by 
a little donkey!’ The implication was of 
course that the stately ones were dull and 
lacking in brains, and that the leaders 
were artful but not profound.” 

This was how matters stood at the close 
of the Peace Conference, and Lawrence 
was not at all satisfied with them, as he 
clearly showed in his letter to The Times 
in 1920. In England, at his first coming, 
he had refused to accept his British 
decorations. According to an account that 
he gave me a few months later, he ex- 
plained personally to his sovereign that 
the part he had played in the Arab Revolt 
was dishonorable to himself and to his 
country and government. He had, by 
order, fed the Arabs with false hopes and 
would now be obliged if he might be 
quietly relieved of the obligation to accept 
honors for succeeding in his fraud. He said 
respectfully as a subject, but firmly as an 
individual, that he intended to fight by 
straight means or crooked until His 
Majesty’s ministers had conceded to the 
Arabs a fair settlement of their claims. 
According to this account, to which 
Lawrence had nothing to add when I sub- 
mitted my version of it to him recently for 
verification, His Majesty, though unwill- 
ing to believe that ministers of the Crown 
were capable of double-dealing, respected 
Lawrence’s scruples, permitting him to 
forego his decorations. Lawrence expressed 
his gratitude, and thereupon also returned 
his foreign decorations to their donors, 
with an account of the circumstances. 
Lord Stamfordham, Private Secretary 
to the King, to whom I wrote for per- 
mission to print this paragraph, has been 
good enough to get His Majesty’s own 
recollections of the interview: 

“His Majesty does not remember that 
Colonel Lawrence’s statement was what 
you have recorded: but that, in asking per- 
mission to decline the proffered decorations 
Colonel Lawrence explained in a few words 
that he had made certain promises to King 
Feisal; that these promises had not been 
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From a portrait by Augustus John 


H. M. KING FEISAL OF IRAK 


Now enthroned at Baghdad as head of an inde- 
pendent Arab state under British protection. 


fulfilled, and consequently, it was quite 
possible that he might find himself fighting 
against the British forces, in which case 
it would be obviously impossible and 
wrong to be wearing British decorations. 
The King has no recollection of Colonel 
Lawrence’s saying that the part he had 
played in the Arab Revolt was dis- 
honorable to himself and to his country 
and government.”’ 

After Clemenceau retired, the French 
Government’s attitude toward Syria be- 
came stiffer, and the working agreement 
that had apparently existed was replaced 
by a veiled state of war. This soon 
gave an excuse for open hostilities, 
and Feisal, not himself resisting, was 
turned out of Damascus. He withdrew 
to Palestine and thence to Italy and Eng- 
land, where he pleaded to the British 
Government for help. Nothing could be 
done for him and he returned to Mecca. 
Here he lived for some time, until he 
received an invitation, through his father, 
from influential elements in Baghdad 
to visit Mesopotamia as their nominee for 
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the now vacant throne of that country. He 
obtained assurances from the British 
Government that his acceptance of the 
throne would be welcome to it; and was 
duly crowned in Baghdad with the assist- 
ance of Sir Percy Cox, the British High 
Commissioner. 

It had seemed after Feisal’s expulsion 
from Damascus that Lawrence’s worst 
fears were realized, that having duped the 
Arabs with false hopes he had been unable 
to win them even a small degree of inde- 
pendence. But he did not give up hope. 
Finally, in February, 1921, the crisis in 
Mesopotamia became so acute that Middle 
Eastern affairs were transferred to the 
sphere of the Colonial Office and the ap- 
pointment was made of Winston Church- 
ill as Colonial Minister. He sent for 
Lawrence and offered him the post of 
adviser to himself, together with the prom- 
ise of a fair deal if he would help to put 
things straight in the East. 
Lawrence consented on one con- 
dition, that the war-time pledges 
given to the Arabs should at 
last be honored. His “straight 
means or crooked” are plainly 
given in the following letter: 

“Events in Mecca had changed 
much between June, 1919, when 
I found the Coalition Ministry 
very reluctant to take a liberal 
line in the Middle East, and 
March, 1921, when Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill took over. The 
slump had come in the City. 
The press, with help from many 
quarters, including mine, was 
attacking the expense of our 
war-time commitments in Asia. 
Lord Curzon’s lack of suppleness 
and subtlety had enflamed a 
situation already made difficult 
by revolt.in Mesopotamia, bad 
feeling in Palestine, disorder in 
Egypt, and the continuing break 
with Nationalist Turkey. So the 
Cabinet was half persuaded to 
make a clean cut of our Middle 
East responsibilities; to evacu- 
ate Mesopotamia, “Milnerize 
Egypt,” and perhaps give Pales- 
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American Colony photograph 
LAWRENCE 
As a civilian. 
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tine to a third party. Mr. Churchill was 
determined to find ways and means of 
avoiding so complete a reversal of the 
traditional British attitude. I was at one 
with him in this attitude: indeed, I fancy 
I went beyond him in my desire to see as 
many ‘brown’ dominions in the British 
Empire as there are ‘white.’ It will be a 
sorry day when our estate stops growing.” 

(The Lawrence who wrote that last 
sentence is difficult to reconcile with the 
nihilistic Lawrence without national predi. 
lections, but both are Lawrence—or rather 
Shaw—and you can take your choice.) 

The War Office was a strong advocate of 
Mesopotamian withdrawal, since the mini- 
mum cost of military occupation was 
twenty million pounds a year. But Win- 
ston Churchill persuaded Sir Hugh Trench- 
ard, the Air Chief of Staff, to undertake 
military responsibility there for less than 
a quarter of that cost. The Royal Air 
Force was to be used instead 
of troops and the Senior Air 
Officer would command all force 
in Irak (the Arabic name for 
Mesopotamia). This was a new 
departure in air history: but 
Sir Hugh Trenchard was confi- 
dent in the quality of the men 
and officers under his command. 
And Lawrence, who advocated 
the change with all his powers, 
believed that such early responsi- 
bility would be the making of 
the young Service. (Lawrence 
again in a purposeful mood!) 

But this policy would be 
practicable only if it were joined 
with a liberal measure of Arab 
self-government controlled by a 
treaty between Irak and Great 
Britain, instead of a mandate. 
The Cabinet agreed, after an 
eventful discussion, and the new 
policy brought peace. Lawrence 
wrote: 

“British and native casualties 
in the five years since the treaty 
was made with Irak have only 
been a few tens, whereas before 
the treaty they had run lo 
thousands. The Arab Govern- 
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ment in Irak, while not wholly free from 
the diseases of childhood, is steadily im- 
proving in competence and self-confidence. 
There is a progressive reduction in the 
British personnel there. The country has 
financial independence in sight. Our aim is 
its early admission to the responsibility 
of membership in the League of Nations. 
Our hope is that it will continue its treaty 
relations with Great Britain in return for 
the manifest advantages of intimate con- 
nection with so large a firm as the British 
Empire. 

“T told Lloyd George at Paris that the 
center of Arab independence will eventu- 
ally be Baghdad, not Damascus, since the 
future of Mesopotamia is great and the 
possible development of Syria is small. 
Syria now has 5,000,000 inhabitants, Irak 
only 3,000,000. Syria will only have 
7,000,000 when Irak has 40,000,000. But 
I envisaged Damascus as the capital of an 
Arab state for perhaps twenty years. 
When the French took it after two years, 
we had to transfer the focus of Arab 
nationalism at once to Baghdad; which 
was difficult, since during the war and 
armistice period British local policy had 
been sternly repressive of all nationalist 
feeling. 

“T take to myself credit for some of Mr. 
Churchill’s pacification of the Middle East, 
for while he was carrying it out he had the 
help of such knowledge and energy as I 
possess. His was the imagination and 
courage to take afresh departure and 
enough skill and knowledge of political 
procedure to put his political revolution 
into operation in the Middle East, and in 
London, peacefully. When it was in work- 
ing order, in March, 1922, I felt that I had 
gained every point I wanted. The Arabs 
had their chance and it was up to them, if 
they were good enough, to make their own 
mistakes and profit by them. My object 
with the Arabs was always to make them 
stand on their own feet. The period of 
leading-strings could now come to an end. 
That’s why I was at last able to abandon 
politics and enlist. My job was done, as 
I wrote to Winston Churchill at the time, 
when leaving an employer who had been 
for me so considerate as sometimes to seem 
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SHEIKH AUDA ABU TAYI 
The Middle Ages of the Desert died with him. 


more like a senior partner than a master. 
The work I did constructively for him in 
1921 and 1922, seems to me, in retrospect, 
the best I ever did. It somewhat redresses, 
to my mind, the immoral and unwarrant- 
able risks I took with others’ lives and 
happiness in 1917-1918. 

“Of course, Irak was the main point, 
since there could not be more than one 
center of Arab national feeling; or rather 
need not be: and it was fit that it should 
be in the British and not in the French 
area. But during those years we also de- 
cided to stop the subsidies to the Arabian 
chiefs and put a ring-wall around Arabia, 
a country which must be reserved as an 
area of Arabic individualism. So long as 
our fleet keeps its coasts, Arabia should be 
at leisure to fight out its own complex 
and fatal destiny. 

“Incidentally, of course, we sealed the 
doom of King Hussein. I offered him a 
treaty in the summer of 1921 which would 
have saved him the Hejaz had he re- 
nounced his pretensions to hegemony over 
all other Arabic areas: but he clung to his 
self-assumed title of ‘King of the Arabic 
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Countries.’ So Ibn Saud of Nejd outed 
him and rules in Hejaz. Ibn Saud is not a 
system but a despot, ruling by virtue of a 
dogma. Therefore I approve of him, as I 
would approve of anything in Arabia 
which was individualistic, unorganized, 
unsystematic. 

“Mr. Churchill took a moderate line 
in Palestine to obtain peace while the 
Zionist experiment is tried. And in Trans- 
jordania he kept our promises to the Arab 
Revolt and assisted the home-rulers to 
form a buffer principality, under the 
nominal presidency of Feisal’s brother 
Abdulla, between Palestineand the Desert. 

“So, as I say, I got all I wanted (for 
other people)—the Churchill solution ex- 
ceeded my one-time hopes—and quitted 
the game. Whether the Arab national 
spirit is permanent and dour enough to 
make itself into a modern state in Irak I 
don’t know. I think it may, at least. We 
were in honor bound to give it a sporting 
chance. Its success would involve the 


people of Syria in a similar experiment. 
Arabia will always, I hope, stand out of 
the movements of the settled parts, as 


will Palestine too if the Zionists make 
good. Their problem is the problem of 
the third generation. Zionist success 
would enormously reénforce the material 
development of Arab Syria and Irak. 

“T want you to make it quite clear in 
your book, if you use all this letter, how 
from 1916 onwards and especially in Paris 
I worked against the idea of an Arab 
confederation being formed politically 
before it had become a reality com- 
mercially, economically, and geographi- 
cally by the slow pressure of many gener- 
ations; how I worked to give the Arabs a 
chance to set up their provincial govern- 
ments whether in Syria or in Irak; and 
how in my opinion Winston Churchill’s 
settlement has honorably fulfilled our war 
obligations and my hopes.” 

There is little to add to this account. 
The French have had great trouble in 
Syria since Feisal left and their repressive 
methods have involved them in war with 
the Druses and a destructive bombard- 
ment of Damascus, and in heavy expenses 
in running the province. 
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Feisal, ruling securely in Baghdad, has 
sent his son to an English public school, so 
that when he succeeds his father relations 
between England and Irak may continue 
cordial. Zeid was not too old to become an 
undergraduate at Balliol College, Oxford. 
He rowed in the “second Torpids” boat, 
and the next term wired apologies to the 
Master of Balliol for coming back late: 
Feisal was ill and Zeid thought that it was 
his duty to act as Regent in Irak until he 
recovered. 

Abdulla in Transjordania, the country 
east of the Jordan and south of the Yar- 
muk, with an opening to the Red Sea at 
Akaba, still enjoys his practical joking 
and blindman’s buff; he manages his 
kingdom well enough (his first prime 
minister was Ali Riza), though the towns- 
men and villagers complain that he is too 
lenient to the semi-nomadic tribes in 
letting them off taxes. However, it is not 
want of firmness on Abdulla’s part: when 
old Auda, from the edge of his dominions. 
refused to pay his taxes, sending an inso- 
lent message, Abdulla caught him and put 
him into jail at Amman. Of course Auda, 
being Auda, escaped, but the old man then 
thought better of it and paid the taxes. 
Auda died this year of cancer; his amulet 
protected him to the end from death in 
battle; and, as Lawrence once prophesied, 
the Middle Ages of the Desert border have 
died with him. 

Abdulla originally came to Transjor-. 
dania with the idea of making war on the 
French to avenge his brother’s expulsion. 
but has suspended his hostile intentions. 
An amusing incident occurred in 1921, 
when he found two French Catholic 
priests stirring up anti-British propa- 
ganda. He dismissed them from his king- 
dom and put in their places two American 
Presbyterian missionaries. When a furious 
protest came from the Vatican, Abdulla 
replied innocently, pleading his ignorance 
of the difference between the various 
Christian sects; however, as Lawrence 
happened to be with him at the time, we 
may doubt this. 

Certainly, the extraordinary disappear- 
ance of a steam-roller from the Palestine 
border, which later after much useful work 
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in road-making across in Transjordania 
was found again abandoned near the 
border, may be safely put down to Law- 
rence’s magic; and perhaps also Abdulla’s 
official letter to the Palestine Government, 
saying that among their hosts of steam- 
rollers the Transjordanians have great 
difficulty in identifying any deserting 
machines from Pales- 
tine, suggests Law- 
rence’s style. 

Abdulla’s most dan- 
gerous neighbor is Ibn 
Saud, who now rules 
practically the whole of 
the Arabian peninsula. 
Ibn Saud has the sup- 
port of a puritan sect 
of Arabs known as the 
Brothers, founded more 
than a hundred years 
azo by a prophet called 
Wahab; hence they are 
sometimes called the 
Wahabis. Arabia under 
him is going through a 
period not unlike the 
Commonwealth in England under Crom- 
well, except that Ibn Saud is far more 
strict than Cromwell in keeping religious 
virtue among his followers. Smoking a 
cigarette, even, is an abominable offense. 
He has stopped inter-tribal raiding through- 
out his dominions, but permits raiding 
across the borders. He has spread his 
influence as far north as Jauf, from which 
he has expelled the Ruwalla—old Nuri the 
Emir is dead—and across Sirhan. 

The worst thing about the Brethren is 
that they have learned Turkish methods 
of war and employ them even against 
Arabs who are not Brethren. A body of 
about a thousand of these fanatics came 
marching up in 1922 from the Central 
Oases in an eight-hundred-mile raid on Am- 
man. They surprised a little village close 
to the railway, twenty miles south of Am- 
man, and massacred every man, woman, 
and child. The chief of the Faiz Beni 
Sakhr, however, caught them a day or two 
later and few escaped back to Arabia to 
tell the tale; no prisoners were taken. The 
Faiz victory was accidentally helped by a 
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British airplane that was flying over: the 
Brethren thought that it was going to 
bomb them and threw down their guns. 
Of Lawrence during this political period 
there are many stories that one day will be 
collected, true and false together, in a full- 
length “Life and Letters.” I can vouch 
for the truth of two or three typical ones. 
Lawrence went to 
Jedda in June, 1921, 
and tried to make the 
treaty with Hussein to 
which he refers in the 
letter that I have 
quoted. Hussein kept 
him arguing for two 
months in the heat, 
hoping to break down 
British opposition to 
his claim for a para- 
mount position above 
other Arab princes, and 
finally put him off al- 
together, suggesting 
that he continue the 
negotiations with his 
son Abdulla in Amman. 
Lawrence sent a cipher cable to Lord 
Curzon, the Foreign Minister. ““Can do 
nothing with Hussein. Are you fed up or 
shall I carry on with Abdulla?” Curzon, 
who was a stickler for the diplomatic 
phrasing of official dispatches, asked his 
secretary: “Pray, what does this term, 
‘fed up,’ signify?”’ The secretary, who had 
a sense of humor, replied: “I believe, my 
lord, that it is equivalent to ‘disgruntled.’”’ 
“Ah,” said Curzon, ‘“‘I suppose that it is a 
term in use among the middle classes.”’ 
When “carry on” had also been explained, 
Curzon gave consent to the Abdulla 
negotiations and Lawrence carried them 
on. Meanwhile, the secretary, a friend, had 
told him in a private letter of the “fed 
up”’ episode. So Lawrence, having success- 
fully concluded his negotiations with 
Abdulla, again cabled to Curzon in cipher: 
“Have wangled things with Abdulla. De- 
tails follow by letter. Note, the necessary 
verb ‘wangle’ is absent from the diplo- 
matic cipher. I submit that a letter-group 
be allotted to it to save spelling it each 
time.” The word is now in the cipher book. 
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A former member of the Foreign Office 
staff, who wishes to remain anonymous, 
had told me an even stranger story of 
Lawrence and Lord Curzon. “It was at 
the first meeting of the British Cabinet 
held to discuss the Middle Eastern situ- 
ation. Curzon made a well-turned speech 
in Lawrence’s praise, introducing him. I 
could see Lawrence squirming at the 
praise, which he seemed to think was mis- 
placed, and at the patronage. Lawrence 
already knew most of the ministers present. 
It was a very long speech and when it 
ended Curzon turned to Lawrence and 
asked him if he wished to say anything. 
Lawrence answered sharply: ‘Yes, let’s 
get to business. You people’—(imagine 
Curzon addressed as ‘you people’!)— 
‘don’t understand yet the hole you have 
put us all into!’ Then a remarkable thing 
happened. Curzon burst into tears, great 
drops running down his cheeks, to an 
accompaniment of slow sobs. 

“Tt was horribly likea medieval miracle, 
the weeping of a church image. I felt 
dreadful; probably Lawrence did_ too. 
However, Lord Robert Cecil, who seemed 
to be hardened to such scenes, of which 
hitherto I knew only by hearsay, inter- 
posed roughly: ‘Now, old man, none of 
that!’ Curzon wiped his eyes, blew his 
nose in a silk pocket-handkerchief, and 
dried up. And business proceeded.” 

Throughout these years Lawrence lived 
in great retirement. The advertising of his 
Arabian adventure both by the press and 
by Lowell Thomas’s cinema lecture-tour 
proved most unwelcome to him. He re- 
ceived an enormous mail, including, it is 
said, more than fifty offers of marriage 
from unknown women, and was relent- 
lessly and unsuccessfully pursued by lion- 
hunting hostesses. 

In his visit to the East in 1921, treaty- 
making, he did return by air as had been 
prophesied, and found a crowd still waiting 
at the aérodrome to greet him with 
‘“Aurans at last!” A friend of mine was 
talking to him shortly afterward, at 
Jerusalem, when an Arab came up and 
saluted. It was a member of the body- 
guard, “an awful-looking scoundrel, ‘with 
love-locks and a sash-full of weapons.” 
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Lawrence asked if he was doing anything 
important now. The man, trembling with 
pleasure at seeing Lawrence, answered: 
“No, lord, nothing important.” ‘Then 
you must go to Basra and enroll in the 
service of Lord Feisal, who will want your 
services and the services of the rest.”’ 

Lawrence met Foch at Paris. It is e- 
lated that Foch remarked in a friendly 
way to Lawrence: “I suppose now that 
there will soon be war in Syria between 
my country and your Arabs. Will you be 
leading their armies?” ‘‘ No,” Lawrence 
answered, “unless you promise to lead the 
French armies in person. Then I should en- 
joy it.” The old Marshal wagged his 
finger at Lawrence. ‘‘ My young friend, if 
you think that I am going to sacrifice 
the reputation that I have so carefully 
compiled on the Western Front by fighting 
you on your own ground and under 
conditions imposed by yourself, you are 
very much mistaken.” Asked whether this 
story were true, Lawrence has replied 
that “the event has faded from my re- 
tentive memory,” which can mean any- 
thing that any one likes it to mean. 

One more story (out of its place but 
recalled by this discussion of international 
affairs): When Lawrence was working up 
from Akaba into Syria he once took a 
mobile hospital with him on a raid. All 
the stretcher-camels were, for economy of 
transport, loaded up with dynamite. The 
Royal Army Medical Corps Headquarters 
in Palestine heard of this and telegraphed 
expecting that the Arab Army would in 
future observe the Geneva Convention, 
which insists that the transport devoted to 
fighting shall be kept distinct from that 
devoted to medical work. Lawrence on his 
next raid therefore left both hospital and 
doctor behind. The Medical Headquarters 
again protested, and Lawrence replied 
that transport could not be wasted on non- 
combatants. This enraged the Surgeon- 
General, who tried to catch Lawrence by 
wiring a peremptory request to know how 
Lawrence proposed, in the absence of his 
medical officer, to dispose of his wounded. 
Lawrence then replied tersely: ‘“‘ Will shoot 
all cases too hurt to ride off.” This closed 
the argument. 
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The Masked Politics of the Klan 


And How the Candidacy of Smith May Be Affected 


STANLEY 


FROST 


In our last issue Dr. Evans, Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, asserted 
that the Order would oppose the Presidential aspirations of Governor Smith of 
New York. In this article the political power of the Klan is analyzed by Mr. 
Frost, a political writer and observer who has followed the Order throughout its 


meteoric career. 


THE RESENTMENTS aroused by the 
appearance and performances of the Ku 
Klux Klan in American politics have been 
so intense that most discussion of that 
organization has focused upon its sins, and 
there has been comparatively little effort 
to analyze its political methods, or to esti- 
mate its effect on public affairs. In fact, 
there seems recently to have been a feeling, 
not wholly unjustified, that it could be 
crippled by being ignored. Joined with this 
is a wide distaste for discussion of unpleas- 
ant topics, such as the Klan is to a large 
part of the public. There is also, especially 
in the minds of the Eastern Democrats, a 
great reluctance to believe that anything 
so unpleasant to them as the Klan is, can 
be important. Finally, there is a timid 
tendency to shut our eyes to the resurrec- 


tion of the Catholic issue, for we know 
that no political quarrel can set loose 
worse passions, or hold greater threats. 
Whatever silence discreet politicians 
maintain in public, the burning questions 
to each of them in private on almost any 
major political subject, and particularly 
on the coming Democratic national cam- 
paign, are what the Klan will do and 
whether, after the Klan has done it, the 
Catholic question can be re-buried before it 
runs amuck. They know that the Klan is, 
and almost certainly will remain through- 
out the campaign, one of the greatest, 
though least tangible, forces in the field. 
What it will attempt, and how decisive 
its influence may be, are beyond predic- 
tion. Certainly, it has some power to throw 
strength to one candidate against others, 
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or one party against another. Certainly, 
therefore, it could determine the issue in a 
really close contest. But it may be able to 
do much more than that, for it has an in- 
fluence far beyond its numerical strength. 
It has become the most prominent, and 
much the most active, leader of the mil- 
lions who hold a state of conviction that 
can best be described as political funda- 
mentalism; of those who believe that the 
older immigration produced the only true 
Americans; of those who uphold the an- 
cient tradition as 
against “liberalism” 
and “international- 
ism’’; of those who be- 
lieve the Roman Cath- 
olic Church an irrecon- 
cilable enemy of liberty. 

To be sure, a major- 
ity of those holding 
these convictions dis- 
like the Klan,and shud- 
der at its name, its 
mask, and its methods. 
But they have found in 
its literature almost the 
only formulation of 
their beliefs, and in its 
program almost the 
only movement in line 
with their desires. They 
will tell you that the 
Klan is “working for 
the right idea in the 
wrong way” and they could not be in- 
duced to join it. Nevertheless, until there 
appears some other organization that 
works for these ideas in a better way, the 
great majority of these people will follow 
the Klan’s political leadership. 


’ 


In addition, the Klan controls a con-— 


siderably smaller but by no means minute 
body of disciplined members, and carries 
on a wide propaganda. Through these 
powers it may easily become the deciding 
power in either of the approaching na- 
tional conventions, and in the election 
itself. This article is an attempt to show 
why and how this is true, but without 
taking into consideration at all the rights 
and wrongs of either purposes, methods, 
or principles 
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Dr. Evans, the Imperial Wizard of the 
Klan, in his frank article entitled “The 
Ballots Behind the Ku Klux Klan,” in 
the January issue of the WorLD’s Work, 
has yet failed to tell clearly the true nature 
of the Klan’s power in politics. He defines 
it only by implication and between the 
lines. This power is as simple as it is real; 
it is a threat of personal reprisal upon re- 
calcitrant politicians, a threat too danger- 
ous to be ignored but too vague to be 
estimated or offset. This threat is the more 
terrifying because of its 
vagueness; behind the 
Klan mask is a political 
power of unknown po- 
tency, and one that 
cannot be reached even 
for propitiation and bar- 
gaining unless it wishes 
to be reached. In most 
of the country no man 
who defies it can pro- 
vide measures for his 
political security with 
any assurance that they 
will prove at all ade- 
quate. He must build 
his political fences not 
only “hawg-tight and 
mule-high,” but to 
withstand an_incalcu- 
lable. impact, of indefi- 
nite forces, from an in- 
visible source, and at 
an unexpected time. This suspense wears 
on the nerves; hence most politicians in 
this country to-day live in considerable 
dread of a sheeted nightmare, and defy it, 
if at all, with chattering teeth. 

This rattled state of mind of the average 
American politician, outside those dis- 
tricts where public opinion is solidly anti- 
Klan not only as to the organization itself 
but as to its ideas, may be illustrated by a 
simple example. If, on a dark street, a 
masked but burly individual accosted any 
of us, told us he had a gun aimed at our 
heart and would shoot if we failed to 
follow orders, few would take time to 
find out even whether the gun were really 
there or not, and still fewer whether it 
were loaded. The penalty for prying might 
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be too unpleasant. Now, politically speak- 
ing, the Klan has a gun; the only question 
at any time or place is just how much of 
a load it carries. It may have only blanks, 
and then again it may be loaded with any- 
thing from birdshot to dum-dum bullets. 
The Klan, moreover, has a few scalps on 
exhibition to prove that the gun some- 
times works. Politicians are by nature a 
timid tribe. Q. E. D. 

The fear inspired by the Klan threat 
naturally varies according to the locality. 
A Congressman from lower Manhattan is 
entirely immune. In some states, notably 
Oregon, Colorado, and perhaps Indiana, 
politicians have more or less disarmed the 
Klan and now make faces at it. In some 
others, such as Texas, the Klan has both 
won and lost, and the politicians are in a 
correspondingly mixed mood. But in 


others, as in Alabama in the case of ex- 
Senator Underwood, the results of opposi- 
tion to the masked order have not been 
such as to encourage needless provocation. 

In all these states the Klan issue has 
come to a head and been fought out at the 
polls as such—except in Alabama—and the 


masked menace has thus been more or less 
accurately 
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question that the Klan has lost member- 
ship. The Imperial Wizard admits it. Any 
estimate as to the amount of the loss is, 
for any outsider, almost sheer guess-work, 
yet on the basis of rather wide information 
I estimated the paid-up membership in 
1924 at about four million. Information 
from the same sources to-day is that it has 
dropped below two millions, and may not 
be much above one million. Whether the 
figures are right or not, I am confident 
that the proportion is; that is, that the 
Klan membership to-day is only about a 
third of what it was in 1924. 

In Indiana, for example, the Klan 
claimed 5c0,coo members in 1924, and 
election returns more. or less bore out the 
boast; it is doubtful whether there are 
125,000 in the state to-day. In Colorado 
there seems to have been a drop of from 
around 75,coo to about 25,000, as the re- 
sult of an internal fight. In Oregon the 
Klan in 1923 elected the entire state ticket, 
but reports are that there is hardly a 
Klansman to be found in that state to- 
day. These are the extreme cases; in other 
states the drop has been far less severe, 
and in some it has hardly been important. 

But all reports 





measured. But 
in the major- 
ity of states 
the issue has 
never been 
raised openly, 
the Klan is or- 
ganized in un- 
known num- 
bers, it is 
taking a vigor- 
ous interest in 
politics, it pre- 
sents its sym- 
bolic gun to 
the head of 
every politi- 
cian, and there 
isa marked in- 
clination 
among them to 
stand and de- 


agree that the 
Klan to-day is 
nowhere quite 
so strong nu- 
merically as at 
some past time. 
If there is an 
exception it is 
New York 
State, where 
there has been 
an intensive 
campaign dur- 
ing the last 
summer. 

A growing 
weakness of 
the Klan has 
been that it 
has lost almost 
all political 








liver. 
There is no 
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fights in which 
it has been in- 
volved, if the 
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Klan itself becarte the political issue. It 
has very seldom been able to stand in the 
open and win; known Klan support has 
usually proved fatal to the unhappy bene- 
ficiary, because such open support auto- 
matically is offset, and frequently more 
than offset, by forcing all those classes 
that the Klan attacks into the opposition. 
The proved probability that this will occur 
restricts the Klan’s political tactics; poli- 
ticians know that it cannot safely make 
its opposition to them 
clearly visible. 

Also, apparently, the 
Klan has less money 
now than it had a few 
years ago. The smaller 
membership insures 
this, and Klan practice 
proves it. There are 
smaller forces in its 
offices, and the offices 
themselves are far less 
ostentatious. It has cut 
down the number of its 
publications, and some 
of its grandiose 


schemes, such as that 
for a “Klan universi- 
ty,” have dropped from 


sight. Its agents no 
longer pamper them- 
selves on their travels 
as they once did, and 
there are fewer of them 
to be seen. Of course, most of the early 
high expenses were the exuberant extrava- 
gance of new wealth, and much of the 
retrenchment is merely a return to such 
thrift as would be expected of any business 
firm. But beyond this, the indications are 
that the Klan treasury is not overloaded. 
Finally, in spite of the efforts made by 
the present leaders to reform the Klan, 
some remnants of the evils of the Simmons- 
Clarke régime persist. There have been 
sporadic outbursts of attempts at an in- 
visible government; Dr. Evans contends 
that the last was suppressed in Colorado, 
and I know of none since, but the effects 
of the Colorado performance, as of many 
earlier ones, will not soon be overcome. 
The charges, too, that Klansmen are 
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involved in whipping parties, as recently 
in Alabama, are persistent, seem well sup- 
ported in some cases, and do the Order 
great injury among the solid, church-going 
people to whom its platform might appeal 
most strongly. It is true that such mob 
outrages were common in the sections 
affected long before the Klan appeared, 
but so long as the Klan regalia provide so 
excellent a cover, the organization cannot 
fairly claim complete acquittal. 

It is one of the mys- 
teries of the Order, ap- 
parently bound up with 
its ritualistic tradition, 
that it should retain the 
mask, when so many 
people normally asso- 
ciate it with crime or 
cowardice or both. It 
seems to have no value 
for the accomplishment 
of the Klan purposes; 
secrecy as to numbers 
and to some extent as 
to identity is highly 
valuable, but this in no 
way depends on the 
mask. Indeed, 
unmasked parades have 
been so common that 
in many parts of the 
country the mask must 
have lost all value as a 
mystic symbol. Its re- 
tention, too, is inconsistent with the re- 
forms the leaders are trying to enforce, 
and permits doubts among outsiders as 
to their sincerity. All in all, the refusal to 
unmask must be ranked as one of the 
Klan’s greatest, and growing, weaknesses. 

It might seem, from this list of evils, as 
if the Klan were on its last legs, and its 
power almost gone. Yet there are offsets, 
and not small ones. In the first place, the 
remnant of members, though much smaller, 
is more cohesive, of higher average men- 
tality, and better disciplined. It seems 
possible that this present membership is 
truly permanent, in the same sense in 
which the membership of a church or club 
is permanent, and that the Klan strength 
will not soon fall much below the present 
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The Imperial Wizard is administering the oath to a candidate before a fiery electric cross, with the local 
Cyclops and Klansmen witnessing the ceremony. 


figure. These members, too, have been 
“educated” in Klan principles, they have 
been quite thoroughly instructed in the 
purposes of the Order, have received ar- 
gumentative ammunition, and are a fairly 
active evangelistic body, and fairly able 
propagandists. On the other hand, they 
have not been committed to any detailed 
political program, so that the Klan has 
raised no opposition beyond that inherent 
in its principles, and it remains entirely 
flexible in any political exigency. These, it 
should be noted, are gains much more val- 
uable in the political field than they are 
for the growth of the Order, since it is far 
easier to bring a neighbor to vote in a 
certain way, than it is to induce him to 
pay dues, wear a mask, and attend Klav- 
ern meetings. 

In considering the weight that the Klan 
will be able to throw against Governor 
Smith this year, a little speculation is per- 
missible. The great growth and prosperity 
of the Klan came during the last national 
campaign; the Klan methods, its appeal 
to emotion, its evangelistic program, all 
have their greatest value during times of 
excitement. In the main, also, its purposes 


are of the kind about which nothing can 
be done, and in which there is conse- 
quently little interest, except during elec- 
tions, and especially national elections. 
It may quite safely be predicted, then, 
that the Klan membership will be consid- 
erably larger in November than it is to- 
day. It seems doubtful whether it can 
reach the strength of 1924, since emotions 
once aroused and then allowed to die are 
hard to arouse again. 

But I believe it is also true, as Klan 
leaders claim, that nine tenths of the men 
who have dropped out, even those deeply 
disgusted with the Order, nevertheless re- 
main in sympathy with its principles. If 
so, the millions of ex-members must be 
counted as political allies. If, during the 
coming campaign, it should even approxi- 
mate its previous strength, the improved 
discipline of its members, the better leader- 
ship, and the spread of its propaganda will 
make it a more formidable opponent than 
before. 

The net result of these conflicting con- 
ditions is this: it would seem that the 
political threat of the Klan, as it will in- 
fluence American politics from the time 
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of the primaries, through the party con- 
ventions and the national election, has 
been diminished very little, if at all, from 
1924. The Klan still holds a sufficient 
membership, and one sufficiently secret, to 
leave most politicians in most of the coun- 
try uncertain as to just how dangerous 
it is, and therefore much inclined to pro- 
pitiate it. 

In any section where the Klan can 
maintain these conditions politicians will 
fear that it may hold the balance of power 
within either party, or between the two 
parties, and so it will 
have every chance of 
enforcing its demands. 
No great strength in ac- 
tual numbers is needed 
to swing a “balance of 
power”; for those who 
still think of America as 
a government by major- 
ities, let me explain this 
situation by a brief illus- 
tration of the power of a 
controlled minority, such 
as the Klan largely is. 

Consider Ohio as a 
typical mid-western 
state. In the last three 
elections for Governor 
the state has polled each 
time a vote of between a 
million and a half and 
two millions. The largest 
majority for the winner 
had been less than 10 
per cent. of the vote cast—176,842 in 1924. 
At the other two elections the majorities 
were 18,648 and 17,286, in each case less 
than 13 per cent. of the total vote. This 
means that in the 1924 election any person 
or organization who could change five 
votes in a hundred, that is, who could have 
controlled 88,422 votes, could have changed 
the result of the election, and that in the 
other two elections a change of one vote 
in a hundred and thirty would have turned 
the scales! 

Translate this into practical politics. 
The Klan in Ohio has claimed nearly half a 
million members, and has had no very 
serious upheavals. It is a fair guess that it 
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has at least 100,000 voting members there 
to-day, and it may have twice that many. 
These, of course, are divided in uncertain 
proportion between the parties, and not 
all of them would take the advice of the 
Klan leaders. But there are many who 
will, and after all possible discounts it may 
fairly be reckoned that there are 50,000 
or more votes that the Klan could throw 
either way it chose. If Dr. Evans is correct 
in saying that the “Klan vote”’ is always 
much larger than the Klan membership, 
then the number who could be swung 
would run _ close to 
100,000. Other things be- 
ing equal, this would have 
put it into the power otf 
the Klan to determine 
all three of these elec- 
tions; even half the min- 
imum estimate would 
have enabled it to decide 
two of the three! From 
the practical point of 
view, what politician 
would be willing to an- 
tagonize an organization 
with this power? And, 
speaking practically, my 
files show no record of 
any Ohio politician who 
has done so. 

Two illustrations will 
show how the Klan, 
though in a minority, 
has thus actually func- 
tioned in elections. In 
1924, ten days before the national election, 
the best estimates of political observers in 
Kentucky were that the state would go 
Democratic by at least 30,000. But the 
next day the Klan was swung bodily to 
the Republican side, taking the ground 
that Mr. Davis’s attack on it was a re- 
pudiation of the party platform and de- 
served stern rebuke from good Democrats. 
The state as a result gave Coolidge a 
majority of about 25,000, a change of 
55,000 from the estimates. Yet it is prob- 
able that the Klan has never had 55,c00 
members in Kentucky. 

The recent retirement from politics of 
Senator Underwood is a less clear-cut 
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example, but equally illuminating, for it 
shows how the influence of the Klan may 
be effective even before the primaries. 
Mr. Underwood had attacked the Klan 
and its policies during the 1924 campaign; 
its leaders proclaimed that they would put 
him back into private life. His term ex- 
pired in 1927, with the election in 1926. 
In that year he postponed announcing his 
candidacy for reélection till he had made 
an extensive examination of his political 
fences, and when he did speak it was to 
announce his retirement from politics. 
The Klan claims the 
credit, and certainly 
Mr. Underwood’s re- 
tirement has all the 
earmarks of reluc- 
tance, caused by a 
shift of balance of 
power between party 
factions. Yet no one 
in my hearing has 
ever estimated the 
Klan strength in his 
state as high as 
25,000. 

Such perform- 
ances as these teach 
lessons that practi- 
cal politicians do not 
easily forget. It will 
be noticed that they 
have been won be- 
hind the mask, with- 
out letting the Klan 
itself become an 
issue. How many such fights it has won, and 
how many lost, I have no means of guess- 
ing. But there is reason to believe that it is 
more and more using its. power in this 
secret way, instead of risking the open 
battles where it is so likely to lose. To 
put it another way, it is learning to use its 
political power without giving the men at 
whom it strikes the chance to enlist its 
enemies in their own defense. This raises 
the normal political influence of a militant 
minority to the nth degree. To be sure, 
the Klan cannot conduct such a campaign 
against Al Smith, for it is already in the 
open, but it can employ this method 
against hundreds of the Democratic poli- 


committee in 1921. 
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The former Emperor of the Ku Klux Klan as he 
appeared before a Congressional investigating 
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ticians of the South and West without 
whose support Smith cannot win nomina- 
tion or election. 

These tactics are possible only because 
the Klan, in the last three years, has de- 
veloped a state of extremely low visibility 
in most sections. Apparently this is by 
deliberate policy. In state after state the 
Klan has campaigned with an enormous 
hurrah: flocks of speakers, frequent pa- 
rades, fiery crosses night after night, and 
brass-band politics. Then, at the height of 
the campaign, has come a complete silence 
and a mysterious dis- 
appearance. From 
then on the Klan is 
neither seen nor 
heard, unless some 
internal quarrel 
bursts into eruption. 
Behind its suddenly 
resumed mask it 
consolidates the re- 
cruits attracted by 
the whirlwind cam- 
paign, reorganizes, 
and trains its men. 

Doubtless there 
are losses, doubtless 
inside fights, but no 
outsiders and, I be- 
lieve, only a few of 
the higher officers 
know what actual 
strength remains. 
And, whether this be 
large or small, the 
Klan has by this method created an almost 
perfect weapon for overawing, if not ac- 
tually terrorizing, politicians. In this 
change, at least, the Klan is in a position 
of greater influence for the next campaign 
than it was for the last. Thus, whether the 
Klan is numerically and financially weaker 
or stronger in 1928 than it was in 1924, it 
holds an even more compelling threat over 
the heads of most politicians. 

It has gained in one other way: through 
the growth in political wisdom of its 
leader, Dr. Evans. Almost as truly as 
Wayne B. Wheeler was the whole of the 
Anti-Saloon League, Dr. Evans is the 
whole of the Klan to-day. It was he who 
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led the reforms of four years ago. It is he 
who has directed its reorganization and 
selected all the chief officials. He has guided 
its politics, won what victories it can 
boast, and, more than all else, through his 
speeches and articles defined the Klan 
ideas and principles, supplied it with a 
well-integrated philosophy, and, as he 
would say, “created the Klan mind.” 
Finally, he is greatly loved and devotedly 
followed. His domination of the Order 
to-day is almost complete. 

This is the more remarkable because he 
had nothing to do with the origin of the 
Order and has made it something quite 
other than it was when he joined. Just 
after the war Dr. Evans was making a 
comfortable living as a dentist in Dallas, 
with side interests in the Disciples Church 
and the Masonic Order, in which he ranks 
high, and with a passion for fishing. He 
seemed definitely settled into a humdrum, 
easy life. He was, and is, devout in his 
religion, being the type of man who prays 
not as a formality but with the expectation 
of results. 

At that time the Klan in Texas, which 
had been organized in the E. Y. Clarke 
campaign of “ Hate at $10 a Package,” was 
strong in numbers, but at its lowest moral 
ebb. Whippings and other outrages were 
so common that there was a virtual reign 
of terror; criminals had sought its shelter; 
one of its chief officers was believed to be 
the state’s biggest bootlegger. It was in all 
ways the kind of an outfit Evans would 
have been expected to avoid. 

Nevertheless, he joined and his rise was 
meteoric. I have been told that he went 
in because a considerable number of the 
better element had decided that the only 
way to reform the Klan and restore decent 
government was by working from the 
inside, and that his rise was due to the 


support of large numbers of his friends . 


who joined ‘at the same time. I have also 
been told that this capture of the Texas 
Klan was inspired purely by ‘a desire for 
power; a theory somewhat undermined by 
the fact that in his early years in the Klan 
he had almost no conception of the power 
it could exert. Whatever the reason, both 
results appeared; Evans did institute his 
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ideas of reform into the Texas Klan, was 
shortly made Imperial Wizard, and now 
commands the secret political power of the 
organization. 

The case of Stephenson, to which Dr. 
Evans refers in his article, is a fair example 
of one form of his political skill. Quite 
naturally, with the appearance of the Klan 
as a political power, many attempts were 
made by crooked politicians to use it, 
both from inside the Order and from with- 
out. Many of these succeeded; it is un- 
questionable that in Indiana the Klan 
support was vital to Governor Jackson, 
now under suspicion. But, now that the 
crookedness is beginning to be exposed, 
it is found that Stephenson, and the politi- 
cians with whom he dealt, had been 
thrown out of the Order not only before 
the public learned of the corruption, but 
even before the crooked deals could be 
consummated—but not before the Klan 
had capitalized their support. In fact, it 
seems from the evidence that the Klan 
used these politicians up to a certain 
point, but without becoming involved in 
any of their schemes. It seems likely that, 
though politicians with whom the Klan 
has dealt in other states may be caught 
in unpleasant predicaments, it will, upon 
investigation, be found that the Klan 
has not soiled its hands, though it may 
have benefited. 

Washington politicians have learned 
Dr. Evans’s ability in another part of the 
field; from the seating of Senator Mayfield 
of Texas to this day, no case in which the 
Klan workers have appeared has been 
decided against it. I suspect that a poll of 
the leaders of Congress, if one could be 
obtained, would rank the Imperial Wizard 
among the foremost politicians. 

From all this the conclusion seems clear, 
as Dr. Evans says, that in the coming 
campaign the Klan will have influence 
based on prestige—another word for the 
masked threat—and, as he does not say, 
that this influence will be more skillfully 
used than it was in 1924. This conclusion 
is subject to only one qualification, which 
is that he can keep his grip on the organiza- 
tion. In spite of his immense power over 
it, he has never had perfect control at all 
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points. It is one of the weaknesses of so 
emotional an organization that it is always 
likely, in whole or in part, to take the bit 
in its teeth and run away. There are no 
signs of that at present; his power is ap- 
parently greater than ever before. But it 
is, none the less, a great and imminent 
danger. 

Assuming that he can keep the control 
he now has, however, the line-up of forces 
in the next Democratic Convention be- 
comes clear. It will be Al Smith against 
the Klan, as it was in 1924. Personally, I 
believe the Klan can prevent Smith’s 
nomination, unless it decides that its 
objective, which is to place a mortal politi- 
cal disqualification upon all Catholics, can 
best be accomplished by allowing his 
nomination and then insuring that he is 
crushingly beaten at the election. This 
condition will be true whether the issue be 
fought out on the Catholic question, which 
is unlikely, or on prohibition. It is far too 
early to offer any prediction as to the re- 
sult, save one: the tensions, storms, quar- 


rels, hatreds, and bitterness of 1924 will 
be repeated, and perhaps intensified. 

Meanwhile, fairness compels the con- 
cession of one achievement by the Klan. 
Whether for good or evil it has already 
accomplished the purpose that Dr. Evans 
told me four years ago was its chief aim. 
It has forced into the open two issues that 
American politicians and writers alike had 
studiously ignored, but that the Klan 
and the “political Fundamentalists”’ be- 
lieved should be discussed and settled. 
These are the question of the fitness of 
any Catholic for office in a democracy, 
and the question whether traditional 
American ideals should be modified to 
accommodate the beliefs of the newer 
immigration. These subjects are now 
among those most discussed. They can 
hardly be dropped again until there has 
been some advance toward answering 
them. Whether they would have solved 
themselves if let alone may be debated; 
the Klan wanted them in the open, and 
they are there! 
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An Article on 


Epstein’ s Sculptures 


WALTER TITTLE 


“TS IT ART?” is the question any 
average man might ask upon view- 
ing an exhibition of the work of 
Jacob Epstein, the American sculp- 





tor, who, because he has unwittingly 
stirred the British public to ex- 
cesses of both praise and derision, 
has been called “the stormy petrel 
of British art.” 

One of the qualities of the work of 
this early student of our own American 
artist, George Grey Barnard, is that it 
never fails to grip the beholder. It always 
draws comment, sometimes of scorn and 
now, more frequently, of appreciation. For 
instance, his Rima in Hyde Park, shown 
on page 412 of this article, his statue of 
Oscar Wilde, and his Christ, shown on 
page 414. He has taken Whistler’s place 
as a public target. When I was last in 
London a friend said to me: 

“You have seen our Zoo and the Crystal 
Palace, Whitechapel, and the soap-box 
orators of Marble Arch. You may choose 
for this afternoon between two popular 
London pastimes: a visit to Madame Tus- 
saud’s famous exhibition of wax figures 
or a ramble to Hyde Park to insult Ep- 
stein’s Rima.” 

I had already paid my respects to the 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


A Hindu woman and her son served as models for Ep- 


stein’s latest work. 


Rima; I went as an admirer of the artist’s 
work, though memory of my intention to 
visit this particular piece had been re- 
freshed by the controversy, both oral and 
journalistic, then raging. Arrival at the 
scene had revealed what my friend’s re- 
mark would lead one to expect. The Brit- 
ish public was marching past almost in 
lockstep, for the most part solemn and 
phlegmatic in demeanor as is their wont, 
but often exchanging indignant or derisive 
comments that sometimes found expres- 
sion in open ridicule and levity. Day after 
day the procession continued, and I feel 
assured that a fine Sunday afternoon would 
reveal even now that the sensation is not 
forgotten. Reporters upon the spot at the 
moment that the Prime Minister dropped 
the veil began seeking expressions of ad- 
verse criticism. Opinions favorable to the 
quality of the work were for the most part 
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ignored; who knows better than 
the modern journalist that news 
lies not in satisfaction and tran- 
quillity, but in emotions less pas- 
sive? 

That favorite British weapon, 
the letter to the public press, was 
much in evidence. All the journals 
teemed with them, and friends of 
the artist and his work penned replies. 
A popular movement was started demand- 
ing the removal of the figure, and assumed 
such proportions that Muirhead Bone, 
the artist heading the committee respon- 
sible for the existence of the memorial, 
addressed a series of letters to the press 
accompanied by long lists of names of prom- 
inent persons, largely artists, writers, and 
museum officials, who protested against 
the removal. It was pointed out that if a 
precedent of this sort were set a majority 
of London’s monuments would deserve to 
follow the Rima, including such bulky 
and popular offenders against genuine 
good taste as the Albert Memorial, which 
raises its lofty and complicated head at 
no great distance from the present storm 


center, and that vast pile of glistening 
sugar in memory of Queen Victoria that 


MRS. EPSTEIN 
bisects Buckingham Palace when viewed 
from the Mall. 

And what is this “outrage,”’ this “hor- 
ror,’ that caused so great a storm? A 
low, broad shaft of fine proportion at the 
back of a flagged, balustered terrace, in 
the center of which .is a sunken pool in- 
tended as a bath for birds. This is the dig- 
nified architectural ensemble in which 
Epstein’s bas-relief has its part. The whole 
is a memorial to the naturalist and writer, 
W. H. Hudson, and Epstein has carved 
upon the shaft a figure of Hudson’s Rima, 
the bird-lady of his “Green Mansions.”’ 
With face and arms uplifted, she seems 
about to join the flight of several birds in- 
cluded in the design. It is a fine conceit 

and a splendid pattern, executed 
with great vigor and simplicity, 
and the sculptor has achieved 
that rare thing, perfect collab- 
oration with the architect. 

Is there anything revolution- 
ary, “modernistic,” or unin- 
telligible in it that so great an 
uproar should be caused? Not 
at all, so far as I could see. In 
pose and feeling of uplift a prece- 
dent and probable influence 
may be found in the central 
figure of the exquisite fifth cen- 
tury Greek relief, “Birth of 
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Venus,”’ in the Museo delle Terme in 
Rome, and it is evident that the artist in 
the execution of his design, feeling the need 
of greater vigor of handling to meet the 
requirements of his problem, had harked 
even farther back, to powerful Assyrian 
influences, assimilated, perhaps, in the 
sculpture halls of the British Museum. 

The drawing and modelling were not 
of the Slade, nor yet of the Royal College 
of Art. Nor was there the slightest hint of 
the story-telling qualities dear to the 
British heart that have assured success 
for generations in the Royal Academy. 
The tradition-loving public is wont to 
choose the traditions that it smiles upon, 
ignoring and resenting older and more 
enduring ones. It has always been so, and 
always will be. If the same idea and the 
identical composition had been rendered 
in the technique of the adored Peter Pan 
statue in Kensington Gardens Mr. Ep- 
stein would have been assured of pzans 
of praise rivalling in volume the hoots that 
greeted his excellent performance. And, 
if one of the birds could have been nestling 
on Rima’s shoulder and picking a crumb 
from her lips, popular joy would have 
been complete. 

But this “stormy petrel of British art,” 
as he is called, is no stranger to controver- 


sies. Soon after his arrival in London 
some twenty years ago his drawings, I have 
been told, caused the first adverse storm. 
In 1907, he was commissioned to do eight- 
een statues to decorate the new building 
of the British Medical Association, and 
the reverberations of the uproar that fol- 
lowed their placing can still be heard. 
Even tolerant Paris rose against him 
when his monument to Oscar Wilde was 
erected in that city, though in that 
case the storm had no origin in 
love of academicism, but was oc- 
casioned by some people of Puri- 
tanical leanings who succeeded in 
wresting from the authorities the 
panacea of a fig leaf. The unconven- 
tional Christ caused another up- 
roar in London, obviously _be- 
cause of its departure from the 
standardized conception, and the 
beautiful Visitation, now in the Tate Gal- 
lery, provoked a more friendly discussion, 
as the public insisted upon reading into it 
some story or meaning farthest from the 
artist’s thoughts. So has Epstein been a 
storm center from his beginnings. 
An artist enormously sincere, he ut- 
terly lacks pleasure in the obvieusly beau- 
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tiful or pretty. Shortly after his arrival 
here he was telling me of the theaters that 
he had visited. At the end of the list he 
said: 

“TI almost forgot one of them, ‘Rio 
Rita’ it was called. I was told that the 
producer of it is famous for his selection 
of beautiful women, and that there were a 
lot of them in the show. I did 
not think them at all beautiful.” 

Well could I understand him; 
we have long been surfeited with 
smooth, characterless young 
faces and bodies of the same 
standardized stamp. 

“Being the artistic bone of 
contention of a nation must have 
its advantages,” I remarked to 
him. “At least you are in no 
danger of being neglected, and 
abuse makes better advertising than 
silence.” 

“Yes, that is true to a certain extent,”’ 
he replied, “but I have had too much of 
it. I have had enough to hurt me, in a 
business way. If the question of a com- 
mission for a statue or monument arises 
there is almost always some conservative 
person connected with it who will be op- 
posed to me.” 


KRAMER, A POLISH JANITOR 
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Any one familiar with the art world of 
England can easily understand the reason 
for Epstein’s treatment there. England is 
self-sufficient in her painting and sculp- 
ture. She feeds upon her own traditions, 
caring little what are the developments of 
art in the world outside. The English 
Channel proves to be broader than the 
Atlantic Ocean, since our artists and col- 
lectors have imbibed so much more freely 
from the fountains of Continental Europe 
than she has. A sort of artistic in-breeding 
has caused English painting and sculp- 
ture, for a century past, to become pro- 
gressively more and more cautious to the 
point of anemia. Of course, there have 
been outstanding figures far above the 
average, serving as exceptions to prove the 
rule. A general resentment seems to arise 
against anything not drawn or modelled 
according to the tenets of the official art 
schools. 

Epstein could hardly have been the 
“stormy petrel” of American art, or even 
less so of French art. So much more lati- 
tude is allowed artists on the Continent 
than in England—and here too, naturally, 
since the continent of Europe, rather than 
England, is our artistic mother. With Ma- 
tisse taking the first prize at the recent 
international exhibition in Pittsburgh, 
Epstein need not fear a national upheaval 
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over his works here. Some of our own art- 
ists are more revolutionary by far than he. 

Why England chooses Epstein to be 
shocked about is rather hard for us to 
understand. He is not an extremist or 
revolutionary in any sense of those words. 
His work has its roots deep in the richest 
soil of the past, and there is no “modern- 
ist’ mystery about him at all. His product 
is based upon traditions long established, 
in some cases nearly as old as art itself. 
But the vigorous and personal use of the 
influences he has chosen is his great con- 
tribution; this spells Epstein, as is the 
case with any original and personal artist. 

As you enter his recent show, in the 
portrait of Mrs. McEvoy, Donatello cries 
out at you—that is, Donatello assimilated 
and re-created with this artist’s own flavor. 
In other works this influence lingers, and 
in the Tagore, though not at all in a Gothic 
technique, one finds much of the spirit of 
the mighty carvings at Chartres. Some- 
times we feel that he has looked lovingly 
at Michelangelo, at the Gothic, and again 
through early Greece into the East, linger- 
ing long. The Madonna and Child bears 


evidence of this as much as, or more than, 
any one work. Can any one look at this 
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virile performance and wonder if it is art? 
Most decidedly, it 7s art. Imagine it slowly 
altering into more and more “correct” 
and literal drawing and smoother model- 
ling, and one can see its own particular, 
rather awesome flavor evaporating and its 
individual message destroyed. Artists who 
can depart from academic draughtsman- 
ship with such results are to be treasured 
rather than ridiculed. 

Yet one need not be surprised at this 
ridicule from a country where great pro- 
tests, occasionally renewed, have been di- 
rected against the National Gallery for 
allowing some superb examples of El Greco 
to remain in the national collection! This 
master’s departures from conventional 
drawing also disturb the English mind; 
apparently it is not conscious that El 
Greco is no longer a battle ground, but 
one of the great pillars of art. 

I first met Epstein in London at the time 
of the Rima controversy. Mr. R. B. Cun- 
ninghame Graham took me to his Blooms- 
bury studio, where I saw many of his sculp- 
tures that I had not previously seen. More 
interesting still it was to see and talk with 
the man who created them. It seemed odd 
that the gentle dreamer who confronted 
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THE SUBJECT OF A VIOLENT CRITICAL CONTROVERSY 


The Bird sanctuary and memorial to W. H. Hudson in Hyde Park, London. The dimensions of th« 
panel are only four feet by six. 
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JACOB EPSTEIN 


He was born in 1880 on New York’s East Side, of Russian-Polish parentage, and in his youth studied 
at the Art Students’ League. In 1902, he began three years’ study at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
and then went to London, where his work soon caused the tempests described by Mr. Tittle. 


me should be the person whose product had 
so disturbed the land of his adoption. 

Shortly after his recent arrival in Amer- 
ica, I asked him to break his habitual 
silence and talk a bit about his aims and 
aspirations, and his methods of work. 
In the past, requests for expressions of this 
kind have almost invariably brought from 
the artist a gesture toward his sculptures, 
with the laconic remark: 

“There is my story.” 

Perhaps our previous discussions of art 
had paved the way a bit; at any rate, I 
was pleased at his willingness to try to 
put into words, however slightly, the mes- 
sage to the expression of which, in an- 
other medium, he devoted his life. 

“T do not try to be different from other 
artists in my work. A conscious aim of 


this sort is farthest from my thoughts. 
I merely work in my own way, and find 
that my work is different from the aver- 
age of work being done by other sculp- 
tors. I find that it is different and opposed 
to a rather general tendency toward an- 
emia that is evident to-day—the sort of 
work, you know, that is ‘nice’ and at- 
tractive. Sculpture can have grace and 
delicacy combined with virile qualities, 
and it is my aim to achieve this. If I were 
to agree with certain writers on art | 
should be forced to believe that my work 
has no subtlety, no delicacy. I hope and 
believe that the contrary is the case.”’ 
“Many of these writers, especially in 
England, insist upon classifying you as a 
modernist and revolutionary,” I suggested. 
“While I believe my work to be an ex- 
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pression of our times, | am not a modern- 
ist at all in the sense that I desire to at- 
tenuate the feeling of a work into any form 
of abstraction. To my mind that phase 
has run its course, now that Fifth Avenue 
shops have taken it up. It comes from the 
Rue de la Paix, and is as uninteresting as 
its immediate ancestor that we see in art 
galleries. It is merely the last word in 
chic, nothing more. It has now become 
applied art, and no middle class home will 
be complete without this radiator or tele- 
phone sculpture soon. Per- 
haps it all started with the 
telephone. 

“Opposed to this, my 
sculpture has a broader ba- 
sis for human interest. It 
is human, to start with. 
At least I think it is. Again, 
it may be personal to start 
with, that quality may lead, 
but one always hopes to 
find a good deal that is 
personal fromall artists. Art 
that is personal and human 
varies in consequence of 
these qualities, and is not 
stultified with the same- 
ness of modern abstract art. 
There is obviously greater 
hope for variety of inven- 
tion, and form, and subject 
matter, from realism than 
from abstraction. 

“The pleasanter forms of 
realistic art are always pop- 
ular. For example, Verroc- 
chio, who was considered 
rough and rude in his 
methods of expression, was 
succeeded by the Della 
Robbia school, who sweet- 
ened the thing and became 
immensely popular. Of 
course the art of this group 
is pleasant, but it lost all 
tragic significance. It was 
all for grace and smooth- 
ness. 

“At the present time I 
think there is a better tend- 
ency in art—at least I 
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hope so. I look with disgust upon the 
rather effeminate influences recently pre- 
vailing that originated in France and have 
permeated the whole civilized world. 

“Among the healthful influences has 
been Rodin, who was a great man. He, 
however, had a lack of restraining power 
at times. One sometimes feels the lack of 
restraint and the solid quality that sculp- 
ture needs. Certain modern sculptors have 
taken one little phase of him and elabo- 
rated it, with great reputations resulting.” 

Asked for a description 
of his procedure in making a 
piece of sculpture, Mr. Ep- 
stein said: 

“T don’t start with a 
very definite aim. The thing 
gradually takes root and 
shape in my mind as | 
work. I have no strongly 
preconceived ideas. The 
idea develops in the work- 
ing.” 

“Then you do not agree 
with Whistler that ‘the 
masterpiece is complete 
from the beginnirg,’” I 
asked. 

“Not at all,” he replied, 
laughing. “Only words! 
That may occur with aca- 
demic artists, but I don’t 
believe a really profound 
artist could work like that. 
Beethoven developed his 
themes as he went along, 
obviously, because _ the 
thing became more signif- 
icant to him as he pro- 
ceeded. Why did Conrad 
work three or four years 
on a book, and Flaubert 
eight or nine? In the sense 
of Whistler’s utterance they 
should have knocked them 
off in six or eight hours! 
To assert that a work of 
art needs to develop itself 
does not mean that spon- 
taneity need be lacking. 
That must go hand in hand 
with the development.” 
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“J imagine that a great deal of the ad- 
verse criticism meted out to you in London 
was due as much to the titles given to cer- 
tain of your pieces as to the manner of the 
work itself,’ I remarked. 

“The titles had a lot to do with the 
controversies, undoubtedly,” he said. 
“Give a thing a name and the average 
mind exacts that the work be a literal and 
traditional illustration of the name. My 
Christ naturally exemplifies this well, as 
it differs so entirely from the traditional 
and universally accepted representations. 
The actual sculpture was lost sight of in the 
subject matter and the question of spiritual 
significance. People rage about these con- 
siderations and fail to ccasider the artist’s 
work.” 

He rose from his chair and began care- 
fully to unwind the damp cloths from 
around an unfinished portrait head of Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, started since the sculp- 
tor’s arrival in New York. Using it as an 
illustration of his method, he continued: 

“T never begin by delving into an 
amorphous lump of clay, but with the 
slightest and most elastic armature pos- 
sible I pursue a process of building up. 
The other day the armature on this por- 
trait collapsed and I had to begin again. 
When I have built up the masses to a satis- 
factory stage I may put in a whole morning 
on one detail, like this little area under the 
side of the mouth, never, of course, allowing 
myself to lose sight of the whole. 

“There are certain misconceptions about 
me that are persistent. People constantly 
ask why I do things so roughly. To 
my mind they aren’t rough. I actually 
put into them so much that is sound, 
that lack of so-called sensuous surface 
never disturbs me. Most sculptors begin 
with this thing that I never seem to ar- 
rive at. That is my method; others work 
differently. People perhaps think I can’t 
work smoothly. But Rembrandt got more 
rough, solid, and significant as he grew 
older. Take that portrait of Titus in the 
Metropolitan Museum, called for some 
reason ‘The Auctioneer,’ as an example. 
Isn’t it superb?” 

“And the aged self-portrait in the Na- 
tional Gallery,” I suggested. 
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“Oh, what a portrait! It is like sculp- 
ture in paint. It makes all the others look 
tame and flat.” 

“Do you aim to get accurate likenesses? 
And do you ever try to delve into the 
psychology of your sitters?”’ 

“T try for a sympathetic likeness, and 
an accurate one, based solely upon out- 
ward appearances. We do not know our 
sitters usually, so we have to go by out- 
ward appearances. I did not try to read 
into the psychology of Conrad, for in- 
stance. I went entirely by what I saw. 
Another sculptor made a romantic bust 
of him, tried to produce the Conrad of the 
sea stories, with a soft shirt open at the 
neck and a dramatic sort of attitude. You 
knew Conrad. Can you imagine anything 
more in error than such a conception of 
him? He was just the opposite of that.” 

“T always wondered how he could en- 
dure those high collar points that dug so 
deeply into his chin,” I laughed. 

“Yes, and I’ll wager you never saw him 
without them. I never did. When I do a 
portrait I try as conscientiously to give a 
good likeness as any one can. A portrait 
has no value otherwise. The greatest por- 
traits have been both likenesses and works 
of art. Titian, Velasquez, and Rembrandt 
convince us to-day that their portraits 
are like the sitters. The artist who says 
he will give a work of art but not a like- 
ness in a portrait is evading the issue.” 

On another occasion our talk turned 
to the difficulty and pain that all sincere 
artists experience in the exhausting efforts 
they have to put forth in trying to cap- 
ture as nearly as possible the full beauty 
of their mental conception in a work of 
art. Apropos of this was an answer to a 
remark made by a pretty young girl who 
was spending the tea hour at the Epsteins’ 
in obviously emotional hero-worship. 

“Oh, Mr. Epstein,” she said, “how 
thrilled you must be when you look around 
at all the wonderful things you have 
done!”’ 

Turning to me with an amused smile, he 
replied: 

“No, we have no time for that, have 
we? But we have plenty of time for de- 
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spair! 





Can the Church Remain a Power? 


“« America Needs a Gospel for the Age of Prosperity” 


CHARLES 


THE TENDENCY to emphasize the 
seamy side of life, to show what appears 
to be an enormous increase in crime and 
immorality, and to point out the de- 
generacy of young people, would make 
most of us exceedingly pessimistic if we 
believed the muckrakers of humanity. It 
will be recalled that the man with the 
muckrake in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
gress” had his eyes so fastened on the filth 
at his feet that he could not see the glory 
just above him. 

To be told that criminal activities in the 
United States cost us not less than 13 
billion dollars a year; that America main- 
tains an army of half a million police, 
judiciary, and enforcement officers to 
stand off an imposing army of two mil- 
lion criminals; that there are about 165 
thousand persons held captive by the 
forces of law and order; that the number 
of divorces is rapidly increasing, so that 
to-day every sixth marriage results in an 
annulment; that the labor problem is 
becoming so intense that Bolshevism 
stares us in the face; that world peace is an 
iridescent dream, would make it appear 
that the world—and our country in par- 
ticular—is headed straight for destruction. 

The fact is that none of these things 
means anything without an almost endless 
amount of qualifying data, which would 
easily demonstrate that most of these bald 
statements are fallacious in their impli- 
cations, and that it would be perfectly fair 
to sweep them aside by a general state- 
ment that the world is getting better— 
physically, mentally, and morally—in 
spite of all its shadows. 

For example, we know that since 1850, 
nearly twenty years have been added to 
the average span of life, and this tells a 
story of tremendous improvement. Houses 
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of prostitution in our great cities have been 
practically wiped out, the day of the crime- 
breeding saloon has gone by forever and 
nobody wants it back, business has 
adopted a higher standard of ethics, and 
political conditions and practices are in- 
finitely better than they were a generation 
ago. Formerly, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, there was a string of rescue mis- 
sions, the last refuge of the degenerate and 
the “down and outers.”’ These have almost 
entirely gone out of business. Slavery no 
longer exists in America, and it has been 
wiped out in almost every part of the 
world. The United States at the present 
time spends fifteen times as much on edu- 
cation as it did fifty years ago, although 
the population has not quite trebled. 
And so one might go on. There is scarcely 
a phase of life in our country to-day but 
what has greatly improved. It is true that 
certain things that were hidden in former 
generations have now come to the surface. 
This does not mean that they never ex- 
isted, but the standards and rules of 
society were such that they simply could 
not be revealed. 

All of this is the basis of much of the 
controversy between the fundamentalists 
and the modernists in the church to-day. 
The fundamentalist insists that according 
to prophesy the world must become worse 
and worse until it shall be wiped out in a 
great cataclysm, and the considerable 
number of fundamentalists who are known 
as premillennialists teach that this great 
change will take place at the sudden return 
of Jesus, who will then rule the world. The 
modernist believes that the world is con- 
tinually getting better as a result of the 
application of the teachings of Jesus, and 
that in a perfectly normal and natural 
fashion Jesus will eventually dominate the 
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world, not by his appearance at any par- 
ticular time, but by his personal influence 
over the hearts and lives of men. 

It would seem that Christianity, whose 
supreme purpose is the bettering of con- 
ditions of living, the development of right 
relationships between men, and the general 
lifting up of the levels of life, having 
accomplished its purpose to so great a 
degree that all the world acknowledges its 
beneficent influence, would also have the 
endorsement and approval of those who 
have been most active in its promotion. 
But the fundamentalist is plainly a defeat- 
ist. He would much rather demonstrate 
that the world is getting worse than that it 
is getting better, and he is constitutionally 
opposed to anything that would seem to 
nullify his preconceived notion as to what 
is going to happen to the world. 

For instance, he is not at all interested 
in securing social justice in the economic 
world. He does not want to be bothered 
about the labor question, nor does he 
enthusiastically favor the development of 
world peace, because to have world peace 
would seem to do away with the prediction 
that there will be “wars and rumors of 
wars” until the last great cataclysm shall 
arrive. It is rather a strange anomaly that 
makes “the Prince of Peace’’ an opponent 
of better human relationships. If this 
philosophy be true, then Christianity 
must be counted a stark, dismal failure. 

It is rather curious, however, that in this 
controversy the very group that seems to 
oppose the philosophy of progress has 
actually been responsible for this progress, 
because, unquestionably, the church has 
been and still is dominated by the con- 
servative element. Only recently have the 
modernists asserted themselves. and then 
in the most apologetic manner. The great 
religious denominations of the United 
States, both Catholic and Protestant, that 
have controlled the forces of the church for 
generations have stood for the old things 
in religion. The Unitarian Church, which 
is probably the most liberal in the Protes- 
tant group, has attracted during its hun- 
dred years of history the nominal following 
of only one twentieth of 1 per cent. of the 
population. On the other hand,theMethod- 
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ists and Baptists of America, who are 
the most conservative in their theology, 
number about 16 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. To these may safely be added the 
major part of the 5 million Presbyterians 
and Lutherans. 

The fundamentalists not only control 
the great denominations of the country, 
but they dominate such interdenomi- 
national organizations as the American 
Bible Society, the American Tract Society, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the International Sunday School Union, 
and one might go on and enumerate 
practically all of the great religious organ- 
izations of the day. They originally organ- 
ized the great missionary movements, 
mainly upon the declaration that all the 
so-called heathen of the world are abso- 
lutely lost forever without the knowledge 
of salvation as interpreted by them, and 
this foreign mission enterprise has been 
one of the greatest organizations in the 
history of the church. 

They originally built the educational 
institutions of America and the theological 
seminaries. They are responsible for practi- 
cally all of the most successful individual 
churches in the United States—and for 
the most part they fill them. Through 
their power to dramatize and to emotional- 
ize their message, they have won the great 
mass of the American public that believes 
in religion. Practically every evangelist 
in this country to-day is a fundamentalist, 
and it is perfectly safe to say that all of the 
great evangelists of the past were funda- 
mentalists. Moody was not only a funda- 
mentalist, but also anardent premillennial- 
ist. The fundamentalists have organized 
important Bible institutes at strategic 
centers throughout the country. The 
exponents of fundamentalism have given 
generously of their wealth, and the “old- 
time religion” is a slogan that has at- 
tracted the millionaire as well as the 
masses. It is probably correct to say that 
nearly go per cent. of the population of 
this country accepts the doctrines of the 
fundamentalist. 

There is hardly a modernist living who 
can get the audiences that certain well- 
known fundamentalists always attract, 
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and furthermore, there is scarcely a 
modernist who will come out in the open 
and declare his beliefs without equivo- 
cation. For a time they seemed to have a 
certain vogue, but to-day even their 
leaders are speaking softly. It is as true 
in religion as it is in politics that the con- 
servatives control, if for no other reason 
than that it is more comfortable to accept 
their control. 

When it is remembered that the great 
mass of adults in America have the men- 
tality of a fourteen-year-old child, the 
kind of a religion that would appeal to 
such people can easily be conjectured. The 
fundamentalist avails himself of every 
possible method to get across his message. 
The modernist, assuming a dignified atti- 
tude in this entire dispute, is not only “ too 
proud to fight,’’ but he has not the appeal 
that will win the multitudes. He has 
practically no evangelists to espouse his 
cause. He is an individualist, and whether 
he is right or wrong, it is probably true 
that for many years to come the funda- 
mentalists will be the predominant group 
in the church. 

It is not a question of intellectuality. 
Intellectuality is usually exclusive and 
alone. The scholarship is with the modern- 
ists, but the people are not particularly 
attracted by scholarship. They long for the 
warm, human touch, the positive decla- 
ration of the one who sincerely believes his 
religious philosophy, and who knows how 
to tell it popularly. Of course, this is the 
simplest way. It is much easier for the 
average preacher to attain standing and 
position with the conservative group than 
it is with the modernists and the progres- 
sives. And most people are not very much 
concerned about the scholarship of the 
preacher, if he satisfies simple spiritual 
needs. 

The recent attack by the fundamental- 
ists against the teaching of evolution in 
our schools and colleges has become serious 
because they have made it not simply a 
scientific issue, but a moral and religious 
question as well. They insist that the 
modernists are trying to take religion out 
of our educational system. The modernists 
are being called atheists and revolutionists 
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from every standpoint, and the activities 
of the fundamentalists in this direction 
have barely begun. 

Under these circumstances, what kind of 
an influence is the church going to be in 
America in the future? If it is to be domi- 
nated by obscurantists, those who will not 
permit liberty of thought and expression, 
how can it survive? It is not a question as 
to whether or not the people of America 
are religious. There is no doubt about this. 
No country in the world is so sympathetic 
toward religion as is the United States, 
and theoretically, the greatest liberty is 
given to the individual in his expression of 
religion. But strangely enough, those who 
are the bitterest opponents of the exercise 
of this inherent right are the Protestants 
—those whose forefathers, through fire 
and blood, purchased the sacred heritage 
of the right of religious liberty. 

It does not require a very observing man 
to realize that large numbers of the people 
are losing their respect for the church 
and that it is facing a very severe test. 
The church as constituted at the present 
time will scarcely be the power in America 
that it has been in the past. This is in- 
evitable, not only because of the situation 
just described, but because other agencies 
have taken the place of the church. John 
Fiske, neither a churchman nor a theolo- 
gian, but one of the foremost scientific 
investigators of religion, said of religion: 
“None can deny that it is the largest and 
most ubiquitous fact connected with the 
existence of mankind.” 

Religion is not manufactured by priests 
and ministers. It is born in the hearts of 
men. Religion is life, and life produces 
organisms. There is no life anywhere with- 
out organization. The inorganic is the 
lifeless. Because this is so, real religion 
cannot exist without organization. True 
religion is also a social force—no man can 
be religious alone. There must be a God 
and a neighbor. The church has been man’s 
expression of his religious life and instincts. 
Put alongside of this the fact that man’s 
greatest need is spiritual, and it is inevit- 
able that he will continue to have some 
kind of an organization that will satisfy his 
deepest needs. 
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The church as it now exists in America 
has passed through the various forms of 
life that were inherent in the development 
of a new people. As the nation grew it 
sloughed off all useless appendages. This 
the church has failed to do. It is a serious 
question, with the growth of democracy 
and the increasing dominance of the 
industrial class, whether the church will 
hold its own. There can be no doubt that 
the next generation will see some marked 
changes in the expression of religion. Some 
kind of an organization there will be. But 
with the decreasing interest in the church 
—in spite of the increasing interest in 
religion as such—one wonders whether 
the church is big enough to adapt itself 
to the changing conditions that all through 
its history have been the secret of its re- 
juvenation and life. 

America to-day is confronted by a 
situation unprecedented in its history. We 
have about one third of the total wealth of 
the world and are undoubtedly supreme 
in industry and commerce. Even under 
ordinary conditions America will con- 
tinue to prosper for the next twenty-five 
years. But during this period, unless there 
is a reconsideration of the entire question, 
the nations of Europe will be paying us 
enormous war debts, and at the same time 
Europe will be increasingly handicapped 
because of this extreme burden. At the 
end of the twenty-five year period we shall 
reach the apex of our prosperity. 

What America needs to-day above 
everything else is a gospel for an age of 
prosperity. There is great danger that 
America may “go stale.” It is not true, 
as Europe contends, that we have lost our 
idealism, for nowhere in the world is there 
so much idealism as there is in the United 
States. It is inconceivable that the church 
can remain silent on this question of pros- 
perity, although it has been at this point 
that the “old-time religion” has often 
broken down. Jesus probably had more 
to say to the people of his day about wealth 
and its relation to life than about any 
other secular matter. 

There has always been a strong protest 
on the part of the conservatives in religion 
against participation in political propa- 
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ganda. And yet, strangely enough, the 
organized Protestant Church has always 
made it its business to promote certain 
causes that were essentially political, 
although having a moral basis. Take the 
questions of prohibition, of slavery, of 
child labor, and of woman suffrage. Wher- 
ever the object was human and personal 
the church has felt justified in coming out 
against evil and standing out for the right. 
it seemed to find no difficulty in making 
each of these questions a moral one. It is 
now to be determined whether it will carry 
over its battle for human rights into the 
field of property rights—for here is where 
the great battle of the future is to be 
fought. And it is a moral issue! 

But even in the past, when the question 
concerned seemed to be moral and even 
religious, the fundamentalists backed off 
when the matter of property rights was 
involved. Practically the entire Protestant 
Church in the South cut itself off from its 
brethren of the North on the questions 
that grew out of the Civil War and it tried 
to justify this alienation by the statement 
that the church must have nothing what- 
ever to do with political issues. This was 
merely an excuse, for these same churches 
entered into the fight on prohibition, which 
has become so largely a political question, 
and to-day they are fighting before the 
legislature of their various states, using 
political methods of every sort in the fight 
against the teaching of evolution. Surely 
the question of freeing the slaves was a far 
more important one than either prohibi- 
tion or evolution. 

What have the modernists to offer? Can 
they steer the church clear of the rocks 
upon which it seems to be drifting? It 
would be too much to claim that the 
modernists are a perfect antidote to the 
fundamentalists, for there has often been 
among the modernist pulpiteers as much 
fear of the powers that be as there has 
among the fundamentalists. And it is a 
question whether they will be any bolder 
in their denunciation of the evil in society 
to-day than are their opponents in the- 
ology. But they at least express themselves 
as being theoretically in sympathy with a 
discussion of these salient problems, and 
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they adhere firmly to the right of inde- 
pendence of thought and expression on all 
questions concerning which they may be 
called upon to speak. Also, the history of 
those who are sympathetic to the modern- 
ist school of thought has demonstrated 
that in their local church work and in 
their programs regarding human problems 
in this country and abroad, their best 
leaders have given heroic service. 

The modernists are seeking to replace a 
religion of fear with a religion of venture. 
Most forms of ecclesiastical Christianity 
are largely concerned with safeguards. 
The real challenge to the church is the high 
venture of living in a world that is ever 
new and that presents great problems that 
religion must help solve. This distinguishes 
Christianity from all other historical 
forms of religion. Jesus was undoubtedly 
a reformer—a revolutionist. He disre- 


garded altogether the ecclesiastical aris- 
tocracy of his time, and if his teaching were 
lived up to to-day, it would undoubtedly 
result in revolution. This is theoretically 
accepted by the fundamentalists. But, 
somehow, they seem to be afraid to apply 


this doctrine to the problems of the times. 
The modernist believes essentially in a 
religion of venture. He is willing to try out 
his gospel to see how it will work, per- 
fectly confident, however, in its power if 
only it can be properly applied. 
Fundamentalism is engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with what it regards 
as liberalism, and if the statements of 
many of its leaders are to be regarded, it 
will go to the extreme of forming a de- 
nomination made up of the fundamental- 
ists of all the ecclesiastical groups for the 
purpose of attacking the evil that it has 
conjured up in its own mind. However, 
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modernism is quite willing to allow the 
fundamentalists to believe as they wish, a 
right that it also claims for itself, but it 
goes on to attack the evils in society, 
spending its strength in this field. The 
modernists prefer to be called constitu- 
tionalists for the most part, and they take 
their stand upon the document in their 
various denominations that seems to give 
them the right, as Protestants, to self- 
expression and independence of thought. 

It is not so much a question as to 
whether the church is a power in America 
to-day, as it is whether the church will be 
a power in America during the next 
generation. And the answer will determine 
not only the future of the church but also 
the future of America. For, whatever may 
be the failure and the weakness of the 
church, it is easily demonstrable that to 
perfect an organization that has the re- 
sources of the church in men, organization, 
and money quickly enough to meet the 
pressing needs of America, is utterly out of 
the question. Certainly no organization is 
in sight that could function so effectively as 
does the church. The thing to do, there- 
fore, is not to scrap an institution that 
already has won such remarkable victories 
in the field of social, economic, and re- 
ligious reform, merely because it seems 
to have sagged at this particular time, but 
to stand by and strengthen it so that it 
will operate most efficiently at this, the 
most strategic point in its entire history. 

There are few who will deny that the 
fundamental principles for which the 
church as a whole stands are big enough to 
meet every need of the times and of all 
time. It is simply a question as to whether 
the church is big enough to apply these 
principles. 





An Adventure in Common-Sense Education 


At Rollins the Student 1s a Worker, not a Sponge 


HAMILTON 


HOLT 


PRESIDENT OF ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Mr. Holt was for several years owner and editor of The Independent, and without 
experience as an educator before he was chosen as president of the new Rollins 
College at Winter Park, Florida. He has taken some unorthodox ideas to his new 
post and here he tells how he 1s carrying out his experiment in higher education. 


WHAT AM I trying to do to the American 
college? The answer is very simple. I am 
trying to make a college that does not con- 
fuse greatness with bigness. 

The three things that make a college 
great are: first, the quality of those who 
teach; second, the quality of those who are 
taught; and third, the quality of the 
grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. It therefore fol- 
lows that what I am trying 
to do concretely is to make 
Rollins College at Winter 
Park, Florida, a college of 
restricted numbers where 
only those teachers who 
have the rare and genuine 
gift of teaching (not neces- 
sarily research men) will 
teach students who are 
faithful and have the capac- 
ity for improvement in the 
most beautiful environment 
that architecture and land- 
scape gardening can devise. 

In an article on “Har- 
vard and the Individual’ 
Dean Briggs once satirically 
Suggested that small col- 
leges proclaim the advan- 
tages of smallness only to 
become bigger. I am happy 
to say that our trustees 
have unanimously voted 
that Rollins College shall 
not have more than seven 
hundred students in resi- 
dence. Thus we aim to per- 
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fect and dignify the small college at a time 
when many of our small colleges are trying 
to become universities and many of our 
universities are subordinating the college 
course not only as a department of the 
university but as a minor department at 
that, while devoting all their energies to 
specializing and emphasizing the develop- 
ment of graduate and pro- 
fessional work. 

If Rollins were a college 
for one sex alone, I should 
say that a maximum of four 
hundred students would be 
ideal. After you go above 
four hundred the student 
body breaks up into groups 
and cliques. Fewer than 
four hundred students will 
not insure good athletic 
teams, glee clubs, dramatic 
casts, and so forth. But as 
Rollins is, and I hope al- 
ways will be, a coeduca- 
tional institution, I think 
that seven hundred is about 
the right number, though I 
confess this is only a guess. 

There can be no doubt 
that, whatever the number, 
there should be more boys 
than girls. When Rollins 
reaches its goal, doubtless 
four hundred would be the 
proper quota for men and 
three hundred for women. 
A friend asked me if the 
ratio of four hundred to 
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three hundred was so that the boys could 
“cut in.” I replied that he had hit the nail 
directly on the head. If Rollins had been a 
matrimonial institution, no doubt we 
should have had to have three hundred 
and fifty boys to three hundred and ‘fifty 
girls, as the laws of Florida require monog- 
amy. But as we are not a matrimonial 
institution, but a college charged with the 
duty of training youth for life, it is evident 
we ought to have the sexes in the propor- 
tion where they will be the happiest during 
their pre-matrimonial period. Any one 
who comes in contact with young people 
knows that boys will not go to a college 
where girls predominate if they can help 
it. And does any one doubt that there is 
something within the breast of every 
woman that makes her prefer more than 
one man from whom to choose? 

Having agreed that Rollins will limit 
its student body to seven hundred, see 
how easy our problem becomes. The 
equipment for seven hundred is perfectly 
calculable. Every item can be worked out 
with pencil and pad. If one professor to 
ten students is the ideal ratio, then we 
know before we begin that our faculty 
should comprise about seventy teachers. 
If we know the total number of teachers 
and students, then there is an ideal cur- 
riculum for that number that would be 
different for any other number. If a stu- 
dent pays in tuition only one half of what it 
costs to educate him, then we must pro- 
vide enough endowment to yield an in- 
come sufficient to pay the other half. If 
we know the number of people who live 
and work on the campus, then the least of 
our troubles will be the blue-printing of 
the buildings and the deciding upon the 
acreage sufficient to make an ideal setting 
for them. 

Having agreed that Rollins will remain 
a small college, the next problem is, How 
can it be made an ideal small college? 
Every one will admit that the two in- 
fluences that most affect every man and 
woman are heredity and environment: 
that which we receive from the stock 
whence we have sprung, and that which 
we imbibe from our surroundings. Mani- 
festly, a college can do little or nothing 


with heredity, for one’s heredity is pre- 
determined long before one enters college. 
The only way a college can deal with he- 
redity is to teach its laws in the biological 
classes—provided, of course, the state 
legislature permits! But the college as an 
environment ought to exert a maximum 
influence on a boy’s or girl’s life at the 
most plastic period of post-adolescence. 
Environment falls into two categories: 


first, personal environment, which is pro- 


fessors and students; and second, imper- 
sonal environment, which is grounds and 
buildings. It is the professors, I am still 
old-fashioned enough to believe, who make 
a college great. And yet, how rare is a 
great teacher! In my school and college 
experience I came in contact with only 
three. One in my preparatory-school days, 
one in Yale, and one in my post-graduate 
course at Columbia—that is all. I do not 
remember what any of these men or any 
other of my teachers taught me. I remem- 
ber only their personalities. They inspired 
me or they wearied me; they were mag- 
nanimous or they were mean, or, as we 
inelegantly called them is those days, they 
were “‘stinkers.” It is personality and 
character that count in the professor and 
not the knowledge on tap. 

There are two types of professors now 
teaching in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The one derives his chief inspiration 
from knowledge, the other from life. One 
goes in for research, the other for teaching. 
The research man, if he really can extend 
the borderland of knowledge, is so great a 
benefactor that society can well afford to 
pay him any price for his intellectual prod- 
uct. But such a research man by defini- 
tion is a genius, and geniuses are apt to be 
queer. It is this type of college professor 
whose absent-mindedness is the butt of 
comic papers. 

But there is not one man in twenty-five 
on our college faculties that has a genuine 
gift for research. Most college presidents, 
however, swing a club over their profes- 
sors, whether qualified or not, to make 
them go in for research. Thus we find hosts 
of men with neither genius nor inspiration 
engaged in the laborious, arid, and unprof- 
itable task of writing theses on unimpor- 
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tant subjects and of trying to know more 
and more about less and less. If the pro- 


fessor can only get his name in the scien- 


tific papers, or in “Who’s Who” as an 
author, it makes little difference whether 
anybody could, would, or should read what 
he has written. He has done “original 
research” and has thus complied with the 
rules of the academic game. 

The teacher-professors, howeve 
men who are primarily interested in teach- 
ing students rather than subjects—are not 
the ones who usually get the promotions 
or calls from other colleges. And yet these 
rare souls are the only ones who make any 
real impression on the student. We are all 
familiar with the teacher with the golden 
personality who can make the most 
abstruse subject interesting, and the dul- 
lard who blights any subject he touches, 
even the most thrilling. 

In my visits to American colleges and 
universities during the past decade I have 
usually found that every college or uni- 
versity has one great teacher, some two, 
rarely any three. I have never found the 
university that had four or more, though 
doubtless there are such. I suppose that 


there are only four or five hundred great 
teachers in the colleges and universities in 
the United States, out of the fifteen thou- 
sand in the profession. As our faculty ex- 
pands, I hope to invite only those profes- 
sors to join our circle who have the 
nobility of character and the gift of teach- 
ing that alone can inspire youth. I shall 
consider that I have failed as president 
of Rollins College if I cannot find such 
teachers and bring them here. 

The best way to get them is to pay them 
more than they are getting where they are. 
Even then we may not get all those we 
want—for some will not and ought not to 
leave their present positions. We ought to 
be able to get seven out of ten if we have 
sufficient financial inducements to offer. 
Therefore I expect that, as long as I am 
president of Rollins College, it will be my 
lot to try to increase the endowment of 
the college, to the end that, having got 
our physical equipment, we can go on 
raising salaries till our professors are ade- 
quately and even generously paid. I can 
think of no ambition I had rather realize 
than to be the college president in America 
who pays his colleagues the highest sala- 
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ries—and if by chance we even overpay 
them a bit, I shall not regret it. 

If students are entitled, as they un- 
doubtedly are, to professors who can teach, 
are not the professors equally entitled to 
students who can be taught? How shall we 
get that kind of student? I have no pa- 
tience with the methods of super-salesman- 
ship whereby, through personal visitation 
to high schools and through seductive 
advertisements in magazines, we entice 
students good, bad, or indifferent to col- 
lege. Under this policy we get not better 
but only more students. Nor have I any 
patience with tests that determine simply 
the information a student may be able to 
retain in his memory a day or two after 
having crammed for those examinations. 

I would admit to Rollins any student 
above the intelligence of a moron and 
mature enough to carry on college work, 
provided only he was faithful and through 
faithfulness showed capacity for improve- 
ment. It ought not to be vital to success 
in college—it certainly is not in after life— 
whether one improves quickly or slowly. 
We all have to start at some particular 
time and place and do the best with the 
faculties God has given us. He who keeps 
improving is surely worth educating. 

The psychoanalysts tell us that the 
quality of the intellect is fixed at birth 
and that about all each one of us can do is 
to force that intellect to work as best it 
can. By no process can a third-rate intel- 
lect be made a first-rate one, or vice versa. 
If this be true, then it is the cultivation 
of the moral and spiritual powers behind 
the intellect that makes the intellect do its 
work. How can these powers be cultivated? 
Not very much, I fear, by the formal study 
of psychology, logic, or ethics. Let biology 
furnish the answer. By making our 
faculties function we form habits that 
develop our characters, which in turn are 
the bases of all success in life. 

Evidently, then, no person or institution 
can educate anybody. All true education 
is self-education. It is such considerations 
as these that have emboldened Rollins 
College to abolish the old-fashioned lecture 
and recitation system and substitute the 
so-called two-hour plan. 


The lecture system is probably the worst 
scheme ever devised for imparting know!- 
edge. It assumes that what one man has 
taken perhaps a life-time to acquire by th« 
most painstaking observation, hard think- 
ing, long-continued reflection, and perhaps 
the use of his creative imagination, can 
be relayed or spoon-fed to another, who 
has not gone through a like process. A 
lecture may serve to inspire a student who 
has some familiarity with his subject and 
to put in proper perspective his thoughts 
thereon. It invariably discloses the per- 
sonality—good, bad, or indifferent—of the 
lecturer. 

We are all familiar with the lecture sys- 
tem at its worst, as in some medical 
schools. When my classmates who were 
graduated from Yale went into medicine 
they found that virtually all the teaching 
provided was done by lecturers. When 
coming up for examination few, if any, 
students dared to trust to their memories 
or notes—their memories, because no 
memory is a substitute for study; and 
their notes, because none of them were 
expert stenographers. They were com- 
pelled at their own expense to buy digests 
and hire outside tutors to teach them, the 
tutors thus becoming in fact the real 
teachers of the courses. If the medical 
schools had had a modicum of pedagogical 
sense, surely they would have made the 
tutors the professors and let the students 
hire at their own expense the professors to 
lecture. I venture to believe that no lec- 
turer would have been hired under those 
conditions. 

The quiz or recitation system is not so 
bad as the lecture system, but as at 
present conducted it is almost a complete 
reversal of what the proper relation be- 
tween the professor and student should 
be. Under the recitation system it is as- 
sumed that a student spends two hours in 
the preparation of his lesson and then re- 
cites in a class for an hour. Every one who 
has been to college, however, knows that 
these assumptions are false. Investigations 
of the alleged study-habits of American 
college students show that about to per 
cent. of them study two hours in prepara- 
tion for a recitation, another ro per cent. 
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do not study at all, while the intervening 
80 per cent. spend anywhere from twenty 
to fifty minutes in preparation for class. 
In the first place, allowing a student to 
go to his room and study by himself is a 
direct invitation to procrastination and 
shirking. Moreover, the large size of pres- 
ent classes makes it impossible for a stu- 
dent to be called upon more than once in 
every two or three recitations. This puts 
another premium on shirking. If a student 
has been faithful, however, and learned his 
lesson in his room, he manifestly sur- 
mounted his obstacles by himself. What 
good, then, is the professor to him? If he 
is called upon in the recitation hour and 
makes a good recitation, the chances are 
ten to one that the professor will make no 
further comment than “Very good, sir! 
Sit down!” and give him a high mark. The 
student, however, has to remain in the 
class till the bell strikes, listening to the 
others recite though he knows his lesson! 
Thus, the good student gets nothing 
from the professor while he is studying and 
next to nothing while he is reciting. If, 
however, the student has been unable to 


get his lesson or faithless in his study hour 
it is too late to learn when he comes into 
class. The professor in that case may make 
a public exhibition of him as he stands up 
in the midst of his tittering classmates. 
But the student is seldom mortified or 


stimulated thereby, “for experience,” 
as the late President Eliot once said, 
“teaches him that the consequences of 
habitual failures in recitations are not 
very serious.” 

The professor, under the recitation sys- 
tem, is little more than a detective trying 
to find out the student’s degree of unfaith- 
fulness, and the marking system is the 
measure of the insufficiency: that is, 
marks, and not the mastery of a subject, 
tend to become the objective of a student. 
As for the student, he becomes a bluffer. 

When I left college and entered my pro- 
fessional career as a magazine editor I was 
profoundly impressed to find that my col- 
leagues in the editorial room, who never 
thought of teaching me anything, taught 
me everything, while my professors at 
Yale and Columbia, who were paid to 
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teach me, taught me virtually nothing. 
Yet both my professors at college and my 
colleagues in journalism were all the same 
type of men; that is, each one was older, 
abler, and nobler than myself, and each 
was a specialist in his own field . 

As I pondered this paradox the reason 
seemed to me to be perfectly clear. I had 
no relationship, except in the most formal 
and forbidding way, with my teachers at 
the university. When I was in college 
there were two distinct groups connected 
with the campus—the faculty and the 
student body. Each had its own ideals, 
mores, and folkways. Occasionally a great 
teacher penetrated into the student circle, 
and less occasionally a student met the 
members of the faculty on a non-classroom 
basis. Naturally, I gained nothing from 
my professors, for there was no provision 
for meeting them outside the formalities of 
the classroom. I acquired nothing of the 
poise, wisdom, and nobility that comes 
only from human association with better 
men than oneself. What I got from college 
was mostly what I got from my own un- 
supervised study and from my intimate 
association with my classmates. I remem- 
ber a professor here and there, but most of 
my memories go back to the little student 
world of which I was an integral part. 

The Rollins substitute for the lecture 
and recitation system is the so-called 
“’Two-Hour Conference Plan.” The pur- 
pose of this innovation is to put academic 
life on a more practicable basis by placing 
class attendance on a par with the hours 
and duties of a business office or editorial 
room, where continuous consultation and 
coéperation between teacher and taught is 
possible and where the maximum impact 
of the professor’s personality upon the 
student’s mind will be made at a time 
when it is most needed. It was thus 
planned to eliminate the waste of unsuper- 
vized time for which student life has be- 
come notorious. 

The purpose underlying the two-hour 
plan is to bring the student and the profes- 
sor into the closest possible touch during 
the working hours of the day. The theory 
is that the student’s mind is immature, 
that he frequently does not know how to 
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study, that he more frequently has not 
the will to study, and that the time when 
he most needs the professor’s advice, 
help, and supervision is when he is pre- 
paring his lesson and not after he has 
learned it or failed to learn it. 

The two-hour plan was inaugurated at 
the beginning of the academic year of 1926. 
Both mornings and afternoons are divided 
into two two-hour periods, with thirty 
minutes’ interval for chapel. The morning 
periods are devoted to those subjects in 
which the student primarily improves his 
mind. As far as possible the first period of 
the afternoon is devoted to laboratory or 
field work and the last period to athletics, 
outdoor work, or recreation. The student’s 
evenings are free, except when an inspira- 
tional lecture, a play, or a debate takes 
place, but these are usually ended by 8.30. 

Assignments for the year’s work are 
made at the opening of college and a 
student works as rapidly as his inclination 
and ability permit. If he completes the 
standard course before the end of the year 
he is free to quit the class, apply himself 
to other courses in which he has not made 
such satisfactory progress, or undertake 
advanced work. If a student is unable to 
pass his examinations after a reasonable 
period of study, he fails. 

As a corollary to the two-hour plan 
Rollins has abolished all cuts and all com- 
pulsory attendance at classes and chapel. 
The students are thus put on a par with an 
employee in an office—that is, they are 
excused if there is any cause for excuse. 
But if there is none they will be dropped 
from the class, or even from the college, 
just as an employee in the business world 
will be dismissed for unfaithfulness in 
work, inveterate tardiness, or unexplained 
absence. In short, the characteristic fea- 
ture of the plan is the free exchange of 
thought between pupil and teacher in per- 
sonal conference, during which the student 
is helped over difficulties, shown how to 
study, and given an illustration of the 
scholarly attitude toward knowledge. 

Both faculty and students are over- 
whelmingly in favor of the two-hour plan. 
Assemblies of both groups have been held 
at intervals to consider the problems that 


have arisen. No difficulties have yet ap- 
peared that have proved irremediable. 
Rollins does not, of course, claim that this 
plan has passed beyond the experimental 
stage. But the plan is a sincere attempt to 
meet the widespread criticism of college 
instruction. If successful, it will certainly 
have the following advantages: 

First, it will insure faithfulness of study 
on the part of the student. The professor 
will have little difficulty in detecting the 
shirk. 

Second, it will relieve the students of 
the whip continuously held over their 
heads under the old system: that is, the 
never-ending outside preparation for rec- 
itations. When he has completed his daily 
periods, like workers in shop and office, he 
is through unless he is ambitious to con- 
tinue his work in leisure hours. 

Third, it will tend to make the profes- 
sor, instead of a lecturer and coach, a 
“guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

Fourth, it will abolish the “lockstep”’ or 
mass system of education, permitting 
each student to go ahead as far and as fast 
as his ability will allow. The relation of the 
student is thus primarily to his professor 
and not to his fellow-students. 

Fifth, it permits the student and the pro- 
fessor to meet, man to man, under such 
conditions of informality and coédperation 
as are found prevailing in after-life. 

A statement recently signed by twenty- 
two college presidents declared that the 
greatest weakness of the modern college is 
that it has failed to bring inspiration to its 
students or encouragement to scholarship. 
It is believed that this “Two-Hour Con- 
ference Plan” will not only inspire the 
students through longer and more in- 
timate contact with the professors but will 
also give them a zest for learning that will 
result in broader scholarship. 

We purpose to enrich the lives and 
characters of our students and those ol 
our neighborhood by the personalities of 
teachers and the beauty of environment. 
When we have made Rollins such a college 
there will be no problem in getting stu- 
dents. Rather, they will be flocking here 
from the whole country and we shall have 
the pick of the land. 
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Hunger as a Cause of War 


A ppetites Must Be Appeased Now as in the Stone Age 


HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


In the midst of our arms limitation conferences and our study of proposals to 
outlaw armed conflicts, Mr. Norton has set out to find what is back of war. He 
finds hunger as one of the potent physical and economic causes of strife. Mr. Nor- 


ton is an authority on international affairs, author of “ 
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China and the Powers 


and other books, and a regular contributor to this magazine. 


IN THE MODERN era, it is doubtful if 
we have had or shall have any war in 
which the economic motive is not para- 
mount. Wars for dynastic ambition, or for 
the extension of 


is a sorry set of statesmen that cannot rig 
up a plausible plea of defense for any war 
in which they may become involved. 
France does not maintain the great- 
est army in Europe 





group control, are 
still conceivable, and 
minor religious 
clashes may occur in 
some parts of the 
world. But these will 
be the exception, 
and even if they 
occur, they would 
never reach alarm- 
ing proportions with- 
out the intervention 
of strong economic 
forces. Whatever 
danger still lurks in 
the other causes of 
war, we shall find 
the economic factors 
so powerful that if 
the world can under- 





alongside a disarmed 
Germany for aggres- 
sive purposes. 
France’s army is for 
defense against a 
Germany that might 
seek revenge, against 
Bolshevist Russia, 
against England, 
against Italy, 
against a declining 
population, against 
anything that comes 
to hand—but surely 
it is not for aggres- 
sion. 

Likewise, Eng- 
land’s navy, over- 
whelmingly superior 
to any navy on the 








stand and control 
those it will have 
gone so far toward 
the elimination of 
war that the other factors should readily 
yield to similar treatment. 

The economic forces that make for war, 
however, are rarely on the surface. They 
cover themselves with the cloak of patriot- 
ism, nationalism, and a dozen other mo- 
tives that enjoy a greater respectability. 
Of these the greatest favorite is defense, 
and in the complicated world of to-day it 


“PUT DOWN THAT GUN!” 
As Donahey of The Cleve land Plain Dealer 


viewed Russia’s plan for world disarmament. 


globe, is not for ag- 
gressive purposes, it 
is for defense of her 
trade routes, of her 
far-flung Empire, against French sub- 
marines, against a thousand and one 
mysterious and unseen dangers. But surely 
it is not for aggression. So with other 
nations. And if these great war ma- 
chines are turned loose against one 
another, each one acts purely on the de- 
fensive. Such is the formula of modern 
war. 
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Except among a few of the most zealous, 
defensive war is entirely justifiable. It 
would seem obvious that two nations at 
war cannot both be on the defensive. If we 
would hasten the day when rational means 
shall supersede trial by battle as the 
method of settling international disputes, 
we must break through this outer shell of 
defense, with its trappings of patriotism 
and nationalism and what-not, and get 
at the real forces that move the nations to 
military conflict. A sweeping condemna- 
tion of all war will not suffice. After a 
thousand millenniums, war is too firmly 
entrenched to yield to any such superficial 
treatment. 

While it is obvious that both sides can- 
not be on the defensive, it does not follow 
that both are aggressive. There may be 
aggressive elements on both sides, and in 
rare cases two whole peoples may be 
“spoiling for a fight.”” But to conclude 
from such rare cases that all or even the 
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majority of wars are due to aggression on 
beth sides would be to deceive ourselves 
and to waste-energies that might be more 
profitably devoted to getting at the under- 
lying facts. 
In most modern conflicts there has been 
a real issue, an issue that involves in one 
way or another the progress of civilization 
and the welfare of mankind. It is con- 
ceivable that such an issue might be raised 
which could be resolved only by war. 
Imagine, for instance, that the cause of the 
Great War had actually been in accordance 
with the “war myth” that was widely 
accepted in this country in 1917—namely, 
that irresponsible German war lords, drunk 
with the sight of power, had set out to 
conquer the world. No amount of moral 
condemnation of war as such could have 
prevented the other nations from defend- 
ing themselves, and no existing world 
political machinery would have been able 
to adjust the matter peaceably. It would 
have been an issue in which war 
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was the only possible arbiter. 
The world is fairly satisfied 
now that this “war myth” was 
false, that the Great War was 
the result of innumerable pur- 
poses and cross-purposes, mainly 
economic, and it nourishes the 
hope of constructing interna- 
tional machinery that will be 
able successfully to cope with a 











similar situation if and when it 
arises. This machinery cannot 
consist of a mere court of law, 




















no matter what the distinction 
of its members. Courts of law 
may embody the tremendous 
and far-reaching control of a 
nation in disputes between its 
citizens, comparatively minute 
entities. But there is no such 
overshadowing and all-powerful 
control of such entities as France 
and Germany or England and 
Russia. No one would expect to 
settle a major quarrel between 
the Standard Oil Company and 
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REDUCING THE COOK’S WAGES 


A cartoon by J. N. Darling from The New York Herald Tribune. 


the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation before a justice of the 
peace. The Hague Tribunal 
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would have had even less chance 
to bring about a peaceable solu- 
tion of the quarrel between the 
Central Powers and the Allies. 
The world has produced forces 
that are far beyond the machin- 
ery it has devised to control 
them, and it is toward the con- 
struction of such machinery that 
it must turn its attention and its 
energies if it would bring into 
existence a reign of law. In order 
to do this intelligently and effec- 
tively, it is necessary to under- 
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stand, the great economic forces 
that are at work. 

The strongest and most con- 
sistent economic need of man 
is to satisfy his hunger. Daily 
and insistently comes the de- 
mand of every individual for 
food. To satisfy this demand, 
man toils and sweats, and if toil 
and sweat are insufficient, he 
will steal or fight for food, food 
to supply his own wants and 
those of his mate and children. 
In the Stone Age, men devoted 
their time and labor to hunting 
and fishing, and in a world in 
which men were comparatively 
scarce this usually sufficed to provide 
the necessary sustenance. At least, it 
caused a rapid increase in the number 
of men, and soon they began to inter- 
fere with each other. Competition arose. 
Man not only had to kill an animal, 
but he had to get ahead of some other 
man to kill it, and then he had to get the 
carcass home in the face of the other man’s 
desire to take it away from him. In order 
to do this, it might be necessary to fight 
his competitor, and even to kill him. 

As agriculture was developed, it grad- 
ually supplanted hunting and fishing as 
the chief source of food. This gave land 
an entirely new value, and just as the 
hunters and fishers had fought to protect 
their hunting and fishing grounds, just as 
the herdsmen had fought to defend their 
herds, so the agricultural tribe would 
fight to preserve its lands and its crops. 
In planting grain, the tribe lost its mobil- 
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MAYBE HE’LL LOSE HIS APPETITE WHEN HE SEES 


THE MENU 


The high cost of wars as pictured by J. N. Darling in The New 


York Herald Tribune. 


ity, it could no longer flee from an attack 
and return when the advantage was on 
its side, nor could it drive its herds before 
it in a retreat from the enemy. It must 
stand its ground where it was. But it had 
other advantages. It could construct per- 
manent defenses. Thus the early settlers 
in America built blockhouses to protect 
themselves against Indian raids. Thus the 
great agricultural civilization of China 
built a towering wall seventeen hundred 
miles long to keep out the nomads from 
the north. 

Behind these permanent defenses were 
made the beginnings of civilization. Agri- 
culture produced in the long run a larger 
and more certain food supply for each man 
engaged in it than did hunting and fishing 
or herds. Thus it was found possible, after 
a time, to free some of the members of the 
tribe from labors in the field and to train 
them especially for warfare, that they 
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might the better defend their fields and 
their homes against the surrounding 
world. Successful defense gave increased 
production, and man found himself with 
a small surplus of food. Nothing was to 
be gained by eating this extra food merely 
because he had it, and he conceived the 
idea of giving the surplus to some one else 
who had not enough food, in exchange for 
some trinket that the foodless one might 
have picked up. 

Thus was trade begun. And in a similar 
way have developed all the complicated 
processes of our modern civilization. But 
underneath all of these complicated proc- 
esses, as the fundamental basis of civiliza- 
tion, or even of existence, lies the food 
supply. No nation can survive for more 
than a few days without this prime req- 
uisite. No nation can be expected quietly 
to starve to death if its food supply is 
cut off. No nation can be justly condemned 
for fighting to maintain its food supply. 
Whether condemned or not, it will fight. 

A great continental empire like the 
United States has little anxiety over its 
food supply. While we do import large 
quantities of foodstuffs, we could maintain 
ourselves indefinitely without receiving 
any food from abroad. We might miss our 
coffee, we might eat less candy and sweets, 
and our epicures might be reduced to 
sorry straits by being deprived of their 
exotic dishes, but the nation as a whole 
would live and thrive and reproduce much 
as it does now. 

The same is true of all the newer agri- 
cultural countries, such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Argentina, and in 
fact most of the South and Central Amer- 
ican countries. Africa, too, is self-sustain- 
ing in the matter of food supply, though 
certain sections of it are not. The same is 
true of Asia. Asia as a whole does not im- 
port food, but certain countries such as 
Japan are forced to. Russia, like the United 
States, can be self-sustaining, though oc- 
casional famines cause widespread suffer- 
ing. For the rest of Europe the food supply 
is a much more complicated problem, and 
for Great Britain it is vital. 

Great Britain, up to the end of the eight- 
eenth century, when her population was 


not quite 10,000,000, was largely sclf- 
sustaining in the matter of food supjily. 
To-day Great Britain is the home ef nearly 
45,000,000 people, and has long since 
given up any attempt to feed them from 
the products of her own soil. Instead, she 
has devoted her energies to manufacturing 
and has become the “workshop of the 
world.” Even the agricultural possibilities 
that do exist are not fully exploited. Much 
arable land is not under cultivation. It 
lies idle in large estates, which, even when 
broken up, as many have been since the 
war, do not materially increase the food 
production. 

Deprived of the possibilities of import- 
ing foodstuffs, Great Britain could not 
sustain herself for more than six weeks 
without the most severe rationing. Here is 
the root, cause of the great British Navy 
and its long tradition of dominance on 
the sea, with its ‘Britannia rules the 
waves.”’ 

The Continental countries, with the 
exception of Belgium, where industrializa- 
tion has progressed even further than it 
has in England, are more favorably sit- 
uated. France and Spain and the smaller 
countries of central and eastern Europe 
can be self-sustaining, and in general 
produce an adequate supply of food for 
their: peoples. Only Germany and Italy 
have thus far seriously felt the pressure of 
population. Germany has managed to 
avoid any threatened deficiency by scien- 
tific methods of agriculture, and by some 
importation. Italy has sold vast quantities 
of her climate, her scenery, and her history 
to liberal tourists, and used the money to 
buy food abroad. 

Russia is not only capable of producing 
ample food for herself, but supplies most 
of her other needs by exporting her surplus. 
The occasional famines in Russia are 
caused not by a lack of sufficient grain 
supplies in the country as a whole, but 
by the lack of communication and trans- 
portation facilities that would enable the 
surplus of one district to be sent to another 
where a crop failure or some other disaster 
had decreased the supply to the famine 
point. Under the Soviets grain has actually 
been exported from some parts of Russia 
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while it was being sent into other parts by 
famine relief organizations. 

In Asia we find conditions quite different 
from those in Europe. In India the popula- 
tion presses close upon the food supply. 
It is only the steadying hand of Great 
Britain that preserves order, and the com- 
munication system that has been con- 
structed under British direction that 
makes possible the feeding of India’s 
319,000,000 people. Without these, famine 
would be abroad in the land more often 
than it is. Burma, Siam, Indo-China, and 
the islands of the East Indies are more 
favored with a smaller population per 
square mile. Their lands provide more rice 
and other foodstuffs than are necessary 
for home consumption, and these countries 
pour from their surplus great quantities 
into the empty bins of their neighbors. 

China, like India, has a population far 
too great for its present productive ca- 
pacity. If it were possible to distribute the 
Chinese people more evenly throughout 
Chinese territory, there is ample land to 
sustain them. But the tendency to cling 
to the old village homes, the reluctance of 
the Chinese to become pioneers, and the 
danger from bandits 
and other raiders in 
the outlying territor- 
ies have produced a 
concentration of the 
great bulk of the 
Chinese people in 
the southeastern 
half of their terri- 
tory. There, human 
beings are as thick as 
ants in an ant hill. 
In some districts as 
many as two thou- 
sand people to the 
square mile are de- 
pendent upon agri- 
culture. This is near- 
ly three times the 
average population 
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own agriculture, while China does. And 
China fails miserably. It is seldom that 
China goes for more than two or three 
years without a serious famine, which 
wipes out some millions of lives, despite 
help from other countries. 

In addition to these concentrated starv- 
ings, there is famine in China every day. 
Thousands die in all parts of the country 
through lack of proper food. It is estimated 
that probably 30,000,000, or 8 per cent. of 
China’s population, is constantly living 
below the line of normal nourishment. 
And normal nourishment for the Chinese 
is so much smaller than that for the 
American or European that Occidental 
investigators have repeatedly declared 
that a man cannot live on it. The Chinese, 
millions of them, defy the scientists and 
continue to live in spite of them. But other 
millions die, and many more millions live 
from birth to death in a running struggle 
with starvation. 

Why, then, does not China, with needs 
so much greater than Great. Britain’s, 
insist on dominating the sea routes to 
lands from which she might draw addi- 
tional food supplies? The answer is to be 
found in the history 
of the two countries. 
Great Britain in- 
creased her popula- 
tion as she increased 
her ability to feed it 
by importing food- 
stuffs. China, be- 
cause of a social and 
religious system that 
demands as many 
children as possible 
in each generation, 
has increased her 
population far be- 
yond the point where 
she can sustain it, 
without making any 
adequate effort to 
procure food from 








per square mile in 
industrial England. 
But England does 
not try to support 
its people from her 
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HOW DO THEY FIND ROOM FOR CHIPS 
ON THEIR SHOULDERS? 


A cartoon by Brown from The New York Herald 
Tribune. 


outside. At present 
she has neither the 
resources nor the or- 
ganization with 
which to construct, 
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let alone maintain, a navy of any substan- 
tial size. And if she had the navy, she 
would have no great surplus of manufac- 
tured goods to offer other countries in 
exchange for foodstuffs. It is only out of 
surplus production that one can build and 
sustain great navies and exercise domi- 
nance of the world. 

But will not the Chinese as well as the 
English fight for food? They will and they 
do. Beneath all of the confused and multi- 
sided civil strife that is going on in China 
to-day, a strife that we of the West readily 
characterize as “‘political,”’ lies the funda- 
mental and basic fact that China has not 
sufficient food. When the food supply runs 
short, when there is not sufficient for all, 
the Chinese as readily as the Englishman 
or anybody else will fight for his suste- 
nance. At first he steals, and then, to avoid 
being caught, turns bandit and takes to 
the hills. Here he finds others of his kind, 
and they combine forces to levy toll upon 
the more fortunate part of the population, 
which has sufficient food. These in their 
turn organize for defense, and in the sub- 
sequent fighting enough are killed off so 
that there is food for the moment for those 
who remain. 

Japan is like China in some respects, and 
like England in others. With a population 
of 60,000,000, its density is nearly as great 
as that of the United Kingdom. With a 
civilization adapted from China, the 
Japanese have a propensity for procreation 
almost, if not quite, as great as the Chi- 
nese. Fortunately, their national develop- 
ment has evolved a capacity for organiza- 
tion far superior to the Chinese. This has 
enabled Japan to adopt Western indus- 
trialism and to organize the importation of 
food from abroad on a scale that enables 
her to sustain her people, if not on the 
British scale, at least on a scale so far 
above the Chinese that famine in Japan is 
almost unheard of. 

Like Great Britain, Japan has felt the 
urge to protect her food supplies by ade- 
quate naval power. Like Great Britain, 
she considers no price too high to pay for 
such security. And thus Japan, with but 
a fraction of the wealth of England and 
the United States, and a poor country 
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compared to half a dozen of the principal 
states of Europe, maintains a navy that 
runs very close to that of the United States 
in power, if it does not surpass it. Japan 
imports her food from Manchuria, from 
China, from Burma, Siam, and Indo- 
China, and from the East Indies. All her 
food routes are on the eastern coast of 
Asia and she has devoted her best states- 
manship to securing those routes against 
any possible interference. That Japan 
would fight if those routes were seriously 
threatened is as certain as that Great 
Britain would fight any menace to her 
food lines. 

In the matter of food supply we have, 
then, a cause of war that the development 
of modern civilization has made vastly 
more significant than was its primitive 
counterpart in the woods and streams of 
the scarcely peopled world of the Stone 
Age. 

In the complicated and widespread 
ramifications of modern civilization, a 
people numbering its tens of millions may 
be absolutely dependent upon a far-flung 
and delicately organized system of com- 
munication for its food. Such communica- 
tion systems are established only with 
infinite and long-continued effort. Yet 
they can be destroyed in a day. The na- 
tion that depends upon them cannot afford 
to take any chances upon such destruction. 
Its governors would be wholly remiss in 
their duty to their people if they failed 
to take every precaution against any break 
in the vital food lines. They may be faced 
with a situation where attack upon a 
possible enemy appears the only sure 
means of preventing him from seizing an 
opportunity to paralyze the nation by 
cutting off its food supply. Under such 
circumstances, it is idle to forbid any na- 
tion to go to war. 

We may outlaw war, but it is only a 
rare minority of human beings who would 
not prefer outlawry to starvation. War 
will follow, outlawed or not, where a na- 
tion’s food supply is threatened. A neces- 
sary prerequisite to any reign of peace is 
the assurance of freedom of transportation 
to those nations dependent upon foreign 


_ resources for their food supply. 





Are We Imperialists? 


And What “I. mpertalism”? Does in Central America 


SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Does the eye of Latin America, looking at our American Eagle as a symbol of 
political liberty and freedom for all, see a vulture seeking to prey upon all back- 
ward and smaller neighbors? Shortly before the opening of the Pan-American 
Conference at Havana and before the Lindbergh good-will flights, Mr. Crowther 
asked this question of the Presidents and high officials of the Central American 


republics and here he gives their answers. 


I SET OUT to find the American im- 
perialistic eagle. My search ranged pretty 
much all over Central America. Though I 
heard that the bird had been seen, it was 
always in the next country. And when I 
came to that country, I found that it had 
not been there but was quite likely in some 
other country. Thinking that if any one 
had first-hand knowledge it would cer- 
tainly be the presidents of these little re- 
publics, I saw and talked with all of them. 
Here is what I saw and what they said. 


I 


Most of the half-million Costa Ricans 
are grouped on the high, rolling plateau 


that holds the cities of Cartago and San 
José and on a narrow strip of country ex- 
tending along the railroad that follows the 
Reventazon River to Port Limon and the 
sea. The plateau grows coffee—very fine 
coffee, every berry of which is inspected 
and graded at the beneficios |coffee drying 
stations] just as though they were so many 
diamonds. All native Costa Ricans are in 
coffee, or in politics, or related to Minor C. 
Keith. The volume of coffee production has 
remained more or less stationary for nearly 
half a century. Politics is a closed-shop 
industry with very little provision for ap- 
prentices. Everything else was started by 
Mr. Keith or by the successor to part 


CENTRAL AMERICAN LEADERS NOW IN POWER 


Dr. Pio Romero Bosque (left) is the President of Salvador; Don Ricardo Jiménez (center) is President 
of Costa Rica, and Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona (right) is President of Honduras. 
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of his undertakings—the United Fruit 
Company. 

Mr. Keith is the ranking American 
citizen of Central America. He is now past 
eighty and lives in New York, but he is 
more active now throughout nearly every 
section of Central America than he was 
almost sixty years ago, when he found him- 
self with a contract to build a narrow- 
gauge railroad from the sea to the top of 
the mountains. Several contractors had 
already failed, and the republic had no 
money. So Keith’s concession was hardly 
wrung from a cringing government—it 
gave the young man a good chance to close 
his career at its start. 

Gathering together a crew of assorted 
beach-combers and importing some ship- 
loads of darkies from the Mississippi levees, 
he built the road, finding the money in 
England as he went along—for in those 
days the United States was a borrowing 
and not, as to-day, a lending nation. Later 
Keith took another contract by which he 
filled up and drained Port Limon, thereby 
executing the first bit of sanitation ever 
done in the American tropics. Still later 
the government, with some aid from Keith, 
built the railway down the other side of the 
mountains to Puntarenas on the Pacific. 

Thus it came to pass that Costa Rica 
was the first of all the Central American 
countries to have a railway from its capital 
to the sea and, until lately, the only one 
to have a railway connection with both 
oceans. Also, it was the first to come into 
direct contact with American enterprise, 
for Keith began to plant bananas along 
the Caribbean to make business for the 
railroad, and he persuaded others to plant. 
Then he organized a company to handle 
these bananas, and finally this company 
became a part of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. In these once worthless malarial 
swamps the company has invested about 
ten million dollars in railway spurs, drain- 
age canals, houses, hospitals, and offices, 
and each year pays out about seven million 
dollars in wages, in buying bananas from 
local planters, in railway freight charges, 
and in taxes. The former income of this 
section was exactly nothing, while the in- 
come on the Pacific side of the railroad, 
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where American enterprise has not pere- 
trated, is still almost nothing. 

Apparently nothing of much conse- 
quence has been done in Costa Rica except 
by Americans for nearly half a century, 
and since Americans have been in Costa 
Rica longer than they have in any of the 
other countries of Central America, | 
thought that the President ought to know 
a good deal about American imperialism, 
and especially since in San José almost 
every family of prominence has American 
connections by marriage. 

The Presidential Palace in San José is 
not palatial. It is a one-story frame build- 
ing facing the National Park, which is 
away from thecenter of town. A policeman 
let me into a plain, wooden hall from which 
opened several offices, showing odds and 
ends of desks and a few ancient but not 
antique red plush chairs. In a moment or 
two Don Ricardo Jiménez Oreamuno (he 
is known as Don Ricardo Jiménez) entered. 
He looks what he is—a perfectly inde- 
pendent man. He was President once 
before, from 1910 to 1914, and had no 
desire to be President again. But in 1924, 
he was more or less forced into the job to 
avoid a party split, and he is being Presi- 
dent in exactly his own way—his political 
future is behind him. He is the best lawyer 
of the country, but he is not a rich man, 
because in his practice he has always set 
his fees actording to what he thought his 
services were worth, not according to his 
client’s pocketbook. This is more unusual 
than not becoming rich by being President. 

“The foreign capital invested in this 
country,” he said, speaking English slowly 
but well, “has been of great benefit. 
American capital, some of our people 
feared, might lead to intervention and 
imperialism, but it has not. It has been 
invested in the country and given employ- 
ment to our people, and in every way the 
country has benefited from its being here. 

“There are no American concessions or 
monopolies, and as long as I have known 
the affairs of my country, which is a very 
long time, Americans have never mixed in 
politics, or had candidates, or sought to 
influence elections, or attempted to exer- 
cise apy influence outside of their own 
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PROGRESS FOLLOWS THE RAILWAYS 
Railways and roads are the great needs of Central America. This Costa Rican railroad serves the 
banana trade. 


business affairs. They have stood up for 
their rights, but they have asked no favors. 
They have received no favors, but I hope 
they have had their rights. 

“Not long ago, we borrowed eight mil- 
lion dollars through American bankers, 
and of this nearly six millions were used to 
retire internal loans at a high rate of inter- 
est. This loan was opposed, but not intel- 
ligently. It represented a sensible refund- 
ing of our obligations and has saved us a 
great deal of money as well as released 
capital for home purposes, and this has 
stimulated business. Also, we have had the 
additional capital to build roads. Only a 
small part of our country is as yet de- 
veloped. We could support many times our 
present population, but we cannot do this 
until we can build automobile roads, and 
for this we shall need still more money. 

“Whatever imperialism may be, it is 
not here. We do not know it and we never 
expect to know it.” 


II 


Honduras is twice as big as Costa Rica, 
being slightly larger than Pennsylvania, 
and it is supposed to have about three 


quarters of a million people, according to 
the last very sketchy census; but while in 
Costa Rica nearly the whole population 
is concentrated in a small highly culti- 
vated area, and the rest of the country is 
hardly more than explored, the people of 
Honduras are scattered over the mountains 
and valleys from the Caribbean to the 
Pacific, with the greatest concentration in 
the fruit regions of the Caribbean. Once 
one has left these fruit territories with 
their railroads, the mule becomes the only 
sure method of getting anywhere. The 
strength of a government depends upon its 
ability to enforce law and order, and this 
in turn depends upon its ability rapidly to 
concentrate its forces, and without roads 
this is impossible. 

Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, is 
away off in the mountains, and until an 
American company put in a radio station 
it did not have even decent telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the coun- 
try. The jefe politicos, if they control the 
comandantes of their districts, as they in- 
variably do, can act about as they please, 
and revolutions are a matter of expediency 
rather than opportunity. 
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Tegucigalpa itself isa sprawling little city 
without any particular reagon for existence 
except to be the country’s capital. It has 
almost no business or trade and is utterly 
isolated. It is even harder to get out of it 
to the Caribbean than it is to get into 
it from the Pacific, for while the road up 
from San Lorenzo is bad enough in any 
weather, still it may be used by automo- 
biles even in the rainy sea- 
son, if one keeps a sharp 
watch for slides and wash- 
outs. But the road north, 
although another good 
piece of engineering as far 
as Lake Yojoa, is not kept 
up and so in bad weather 
only a mule can get 
through. The difficulty 
with nearly all Latin- 

American improvements is 
that small provision is ever 
made for upkeep. From 
the Lake to the head of 
the railway line the road 
is almost impassable, un- 
less the weather be very 


dry THE PRESIDENT OF 
GUATEMALA 


General Lazaro Chacon, called by 
his people “ The Unknown Soldier.” 


The head of the railroad 
marks the beginning of the 
Americanized territory. 
There is one large Ameri- 
can mining company, the Rosario, in the 
interior, but outside of small cattle ranches 
and some desultory coffee growing there is 
nothing in Honduras excepting the strip 
about thirty miles wide along the Carib- 
bean coast where three American fruit com- 
panies operate in bananas and sugar. Even 
lumbering does not pay well enough to 
make it worth any one’s while seriously 
to bother with it. Practically the whole 
income of the country is derived from the 
American capital invested on the Carib- 
bean. 

This section is a different world. It has 
railways, electric lights, sanitation, hos- 
pitals, modern piers, and steamship ser- 
vices. The total investment of the several 
companies is in excess of forty million dol- 
lars, and they annually pay in wages, 
taxes, and fruit purchases at least ten 
millions of dollars. Their customs houses 
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are the sources of the country’s big reve- 
nues, and so an astute revolutionist begins 
by seizing one of these ports and trying to 
collect the customs, and with the seat of 
government so far away, he can, if he has 
the codperation of the local comandanie, 
hang on to a customs house for a couple 
of weeks and finance himself very nicely 
out of the proceeds. 

The strength of any 
government in Honduras 
depends upon the strength 
of the general who stands 
behind it. The strength of 
the present government is 
General Carias, who is 
nearly a full-blooded In- 
dian. He is the leader of 
the National party and led 
the revolution of 1924 
against the Liberals, who 
held Tegucigalpa. Instead 
of making himself Presi- 
dent, he was content with 
being president of Con- 
gress and also president 
of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, which functions 
when Congress is in recess: 
it actually has more to do 
with running the country 
than has Congress and it 
can even depose the President. General 
Carias is dictator in fact, although not in 
name, but unlike most dictators he seems 
to dislike showing his authority. He lives 
in the mountains about twenty miles from 
the capital in an unpretentious little one- 
story place with a roadside store in front. 
He mounts his horse and rides into the 
capital only when he is needed. 

Dr. Miguel Paz, the President, is a 
country doctor and never had been in 
politics before his election. He began his 
medical education in Guatemala, then he 
studied in London and Paris, and finally 
in New York, but he is in no sense a cos- 
mopolite, nor is he a politician. His real 
interest is medicine, and he gives the im- 
pression of not being very comfortable as 
President. The main thing on the Presi- 
dent’s mind was roads. 

“We must have both railroads and auto- 
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A street, if such it may be 
called, in the Republic of 
Salvador in 1924. 
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AN AMERICAN JOB 


The same street after paving 
had been completed by an 
American firm. 
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mobile roads,” he said. “Our people are 
very poor because in the interior it costs so 
much to move goods. We could be raising 
cattle on a larger scale, we could be lum- 
bering, we could be doing many things, if 
only we had more roads. Then the whole 
country could be opened up in the same 
way that the north coast has been opened 
up by the Americans. 

“American capital has been of great 
benefit to us. It is responsible for nearly all 
the business of the country. We want more, 
not less, American capital, and we shall 
do everything we can to make investment 
safe and profitable.” 

“Have the American companies or has 
the American Government done anything 
that could be classed as imperialistic? 
Have they interfered in any way with your 
own sovereignty?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered, “in no way. No 
American company has ever been in 
politics, and the few Americans who have 
ever taken an active part in our political 
affairs were acting for themselves: they 
were ‘soldiers of fortune.’ They were 
members of our own parties and did not 
represent foreign interests. Whenever your 
government has landed marines it has been 
for the purpose of protecting property 


from useless destruction. We are not inter- 
fered with in any way, and I feel that the 
presence of the United States and the 
Monroe Doctrine, far from being a menace, 
constitute our greatest protection.” 


Ill 


The wildest stories of American imperial- 
ism center around Nicaragua, because our 
marines have frequently landed there. I 
read in one socialistic publication that 
American bankers had earned, or rather 
taken, thirty-nine million dollars in profits 
out of this republic—which impressed me 
as something of an achievement. After 
looking Nicaragua over, I discovered that 
the taking of such an amount would not 
be an achievement at all but a miracle! 

The first floor of the Presidential Palace 
was American and military. The second 
floor was Nicaraguan and non-military. 
A big waiting room was filled with orderly 
rows of the large bent-wood rocking chairs 
without which no Central American home 
is complete, and every chair held a fat, 
barefooted peasant woman who had come 
hunting for news of husband or sons— 
and would never find any because no one 
ever knows who is in the army. 

President Diaz was in another large 
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room, likewise filled with chairs, but he was 
alone. He did not look at all like a man 
whose life outside that cordon of marines 
would have been worth next to nothing. 
Neither did he look like a man who had 
been shot at many times and who once 
before had sat in this same room supported 
by the forces of the United States. On the 
contrary, he seemed to be a very quiet, 
peaceful man, with a pleasant but not at all 
strong face. His friends like him intensely 
and his enemies hate him intensely—but 
there is nothing about him to show why. 
His manner is exceedingly quiet, although 
not reserved. Ever since he first came into 
office as Vice-President in 1910 on the 
overthrow of the dictator, Zelaya, he has 
advocated an American protectorate as the 
best way out for Nicaragua. 

“The only solution that will insure peace 
for Nicaragua,” he told me, “is an ar- 
rangement such as you have for Cuba 
under the Platt Amendment, which gives 
you the right to intervene in the case of 
revolution and also gives a certain super- 
vision over finances. 

“T proposed this when I was President 
before. I think it would be welcomed by 
all of my countrymen who have the inter- 
ests of their country at heart, for it is the 
only method that will overcome the habit 
of revolution. We had no 
revolutions while the Le- 
gation Guard was here, 
but that was an unofficial 
arrangement; I think that 
an official arrangement 
by which revolution could 
be made impossible 
would: bring American 
money into this country 
and let us develop our 
resources. 

“Our two parties, the 
Liberals and the Con- 
servatives, hold to ex- 
actly the same principles, 
and our revolutions 
are concerned not with 
principles, but only 
with personalities. 

“All Nicaraguans are 
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States. There is no real anti-American 
sentiment, but a great deal has been man- 
ufactured by Mexico. This revolution was 
purely of Mexican origin and our people 
when in revolution will take aid from any- 
where. The Liberals know as well as I know 
that it is to the United States and not to 
Mexico that Nicaragua must look. 

“We have not enough American money 
in Nicaragua.‘If we could have secured the 
loan in 1911 to build a railroad across the 
country, the revolutionary habit would by 
this time have died. As it is, we are sepa- 
rated from the Caribbean by mountains 
and jungles and have had no opportunity 
to become a unified country. 

“We are now just where we were sixteen 
years ago, and it is a question of building 
up all over again. If the United States 
would build the canal, that would benefit 
everybody, but we can become a rich 
country without the canal, if only we can 
get the railroad. There has never been any 
American imperialism in Nicaragua. It is 
simply that we have been saved from the 
worst consequences of our purely sec- 
tional wars.” 


IV 


Little Salvador has lost the -habit of 
revolution. It is only a tiny country of 
seven thousand odd 
square miles, literally 
hanging on the shores of 
the Pacific, but it has 
more than a million and 
a half people and is thus, 
of the Central American 
republics, second in point 
of population to Guate- 
mala, which has about 
two million people but is 
nearly seven times as 
large. 

Salvador, like Switzer- 
land, has made the most 
of its mountains and, 
with fewer natural ad- 
vantages than any other 
Central American repub- 
lics, has forged its way 
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ahead through coffee 
growing. The chief bar- 
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THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE, GUATEMALA CITY 
If Nicaragua becomes a canal route, thinks General Chacon, his country, Guatemala, must unite with 
Honduras and Salvador on economic lines. 


rier to progress in all of these countries 
is revolution, and Salvador has not had a 
revolution since 1898. One of the principal 
reasons is that Minor Keith built a railroad 
practically the length of the country. Thus 
troops may be mobilized anywhere within 
a day. This means that they do not have 


to be mobilized and the people can use the 
railroad to transport their products 
through all seasons of the year. Now the 
railroad is being continued to join the 
Guatemalan section of the International 
Railways of Central America, so that 
within six months it will be possible for Sal- 
vador to ship its goods out of Puerto Bar- 
trios, the Caribbean port of Guatemala, and 
take advantage of its frequent services. 

The completion of the connecting link 
of the railroad will mark the first joining 
of two Central American countries by 
raliroad. It seems remarkable, but the only 
convenient way of getting from one Central 
American country to/another is by going 
to the coast and taking a ship. Otherwise 
one must go by muleback through the 
jungle. This is the real reason why no union 
of Central American republics has ever 
lasted. There can be no union until they 
have established communication with one 
another. 

Salvador has an American loan. It is 
the only loan of consequence in Central 
America. One might imagine from listening 
to the American anti-imperialists that one 


could not swing a cat anywhere in Central 
America without hitting a rapacious 
banker. Actually, all these countries are 
trying to get money. They show a surpris- 
ing desire to become the victims of Ameri- 
can imperialism. The Salvadorian loan was 
made in 1922, principally because the 
English loan was in default. It is a con- 
solidated loan, under which an American 
fiscal representative, W. W. Renwick, col- 
lects 70 per cent. of all the imports and 
exports. Salvador liked his work so well 
that he now collects all the customs, in- 
cluding their own 30 per cent. 

The loan was partly a consolidation but 
also gave some new money. The new 
money was mostly spent, under supervi- 
sion, in providing the city of San Salvador 
with modern municipal improvements. 
This work includes a water system, sewers, 
electric and telephone ducts, and street 
paving. San Salvador is the first really 
modernized Central American city outside 
of the Canal Zone. Now, out of the por- 
tion of the funds collected by the fiscal 
agent and practically out of money that 
before his régime never saw the light, a 
road program is being undertaken. 

The one thing that all parties in Salva- 
dor seem to agree on is that the American 
loan has been a success, and this in spite 
of a quite considerable anti-American feel- 
ing that has been worked up, and also in 
spite of the fact that the customs receipts 
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of the country are pledged. The-rub in 
these arrangements, which not only pledge 
revenues but also have them collected by 
a foreigner, is that it involves a loss of 
sovereignty—which is true. But the situa- 
tion has been so humanly handled by Mr. 
Renwick that no one seems to bother about 
the technical situation. The English bonds 
that were in default were a lien on the 
customs. It was the British who discovered 
that the customs were the only tangible 
assets on which to lend. 

I saw the new President, Dr. Pio Romero 
Bosque, a few weeks after his inauguration 
and almost before he had a real introduc- 
tion to his office. Seeing the President of 
Salvador involves more formality than 
seeing any other of the Central American 
Presidents. The Casa Presidencial is only 
a single-story building, but it is opposite 
the armory of the First Infantry Regiment, 
which is a pretentious structure taking in 
a whole city block. It is really a fort. 
Sentries patrol every side, and high up 
on each corner are steel cages with more 
sentries. The entry into the President’s 
house is somewhat surprising, for one 
goes through a small door and pops most 
unexpectedly into a room completely lined 
with soldiers sitting bolt upright with 
their rifles, bayonets fixed, between their 
knees. It is just as though one dropped 
into an animated cutlery shop. The waiting 
room is along a small and very pretty court 
filled with flowers, and hanging at the end 
is a large painting of the signing of the Sal- 
vador declaration of independence in 1823. 
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“Tt is most important for us to continue 
to get roads and sanitation throughout the 
country as well as in San Salvador,” said 
the President. “Our financial arrange- 
ments are working out so well and we 
should have the money as we need it with- 
out the necessity for borrowing more. And 
we are collecting taxes on capital that it 
was said we could not collect. The tax 
laws may have to be changed, but we shall, 
I am sure, be able to pay for all improve- 
ments out of revenues.” 

Knowing that he had the reputation of 
being a Mexican sympathizer, I asked him: 

“What do you think Mexico has in 
mind with all its propaganda, most of 
which is against the United States?” 

“Mexico is working for an ideal,” he 
said, vaguely. And answering a further 
question, he went on: “No, Mexico does 
not represent that ideal and is not living 
up to it, but they are trying to do some- 
thing, and I do not believe that it is aimed 
against the United States, for that would 
be only foolish. There could be no war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. | 
cannot conceive of such a war, but since 
you ask me what this country would do 
in such an event, I can say only that Salva- 
dor would remain strictly neutral. 

“We have not had much experience in 
Salvador with American money and I have 
heard of imperialism, but I cannot say 
that I know exactly what it means. Your 
countrymen have built our largest rail- 
road, they have done the improvement 
work here, they negotiated our loan, and 

our largest bank is owned by 
Americans. There are no 
American concessions in the 
sense of monopolies, and we 
have been asked for none. In 
fact, all of our relations with 
Americans have been very 
pleasant, and I can see no rea- 
son why they should not con- 
tinue so. We need you more 
than you need us.” 


V 


General Lazaro Chacon, 
the President of Guatemala, 
is commonly termed “The 
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Unknown Soldier,” for until 
he became President at the 
death of Orellana last year, 
he had never been anything 
but a soldier. I talked with 
him in the Presidential 
Palace, which is an unpre- 
tentious one-story building 
facing the plaza and across 
from the barracks of the 
Guard of Honor that Chacén 
formerly commanded and 
where he still has his quarters. 








He does not speak English, 
but the Chief of the Protocol 
in the Foreign Office lived for 
years in New York and 
proved to be an ideal interpreter. I asked 
him if the capital that had come into his 
country from the United States had been a 
benefit or a hurt and if he had detected 
signs of imperialism. 

“The capital from the United States has 
been wholly a benefit,” he answered. “It 
has raised wages on the coast to several 
times what are paid in the interior. We 
should welcome more capital and must look 
to the United States not only for it but 
also for guidance. I have never heard of 
imperialism in this country. In fact, I do 
not know of any American company hav- 
ing asked for, or having received, anything 
to which it was not justly entitled. There 
are no American monopolies and we have 
been asked for none. All the best works we 
have are the result of American capital.” 

Next I talked with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs—Dr. José Matos. I asked 
him about the extent of Mexican propa- 
ganda in his country. 

“There is a great deal of Mexican propa- 
ganda,” he answered. “It is very disturb- 
ing. We have had many raids on the border 
and also we have had to ask many Mexi- 
cans to leave. There is also a deal of Bol- 
shevist preaching, but this I think is not 
effective, for our people have no liking for 
socialism. We are doing our best to combat 
all of this, but you know that we must keep 
friendly with Mexico, for they are our 
neighbors and with the long boundary 
their armies could cross anywhere and 
crush us. We hope that the United States 
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would protect us, but you might be a long 
time taking action. And then where should 
we be? 

“As I see the situation, you will some 
time take Nicaragua as a canal route. 
Costa Rica will then be only a state be- 
tween two canals. This means that Hon- 
duras, Salvador, and Guatemala must 
unite on economic lines. The day of pollit- 
ical union has passed. We must unite for 
our own development, and the money for 
that development must come from the 
United States. We need money for roads 
and water power. As for the United States 
being imperialistic, that is nonsense. I 
know your country too well.” 

General Orellana encouraged Minor 
Keith in the building of the railroad, which 
had been started years before, and now the 
road goes from Puerto Barrios on the 
Caribbean right through to the Pacific, 
with a spur leading up toward Mexico and 
another, as has been mentioned, on its 
way to make connection with Salvador. 
There have been no revolutions since this 
road went through, and it looks as though 
the habit were no more. But the road 
that represents an investment to date of 
upwards of forty-five million dollars would 
not be a paying investment had not the 
United Fruit Company reclaimed the 
wastes of the Caribbean and made banana 
plantations out of the wilderness at a cost 
of about ten million dollars, and installed 
its usual system of sanitation, hospitals, 
towns, and modern equipment. 
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A New Question for Nations to Decide 
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The series of long airplane flights in the last year, and the prospect that dirigibles 
this spring may attempt globe-circling flights, have brought up the question of the 
freedom of the air. A young British barrister in this article discusses the problem. 


SINCE THE WAR the science of avia- 
tion has undergone such great develop- 
ment and its practice such world-wide 
extension that considerations affecting its 
legal aspects, both national and _inter- 
national, assume increasing importance. 
The fillip given to inventors, designers, and 
craftsmen by the requirements of the war 
years produced results remarkable enough 
in the case of a science that was at that 
time in its infancy; but the progress since 
made, taken in conjunction with further 
developments that seem imminent, ren- 
ders necessary a body of law to regulate 
the even more widespread use of aircraft 
that is inevitable. 

It is obvious that the introduction of 
an entirely new means of locomotion has 
had far-reaching effect upon existing legis- 
lation, and has put jurists in the presence 
of a number of diverse problems of the 
highest importance, regarding which there 
are no precedents. Yet workable solutions 
will have to be found, and the legislation 
that must arise concurrently with the prog- 
ress of air navigation will necessarily 
belong to one of two categories: National, 
affecting the conditions of public or pri- 
vate ownership and operation of aircraft 
and governing their use in the social and 
economic fields within the boundaries of 
respective states; or International, defin- 
ing the conditions under which foreign air- 
craft will be permitted to cross or have 
access to their territories. The inter- 
national aspect of such legislation will 
again be two-fold, affecting the activities, 
duties, and rights of foreign aircraft in 
time of peace and in time of war, and the 
latter case will, in turn, call for special 


legislation coming more directly under the 
heading of military law. 

Already, of course, there exists legis- 
lation, both national and international, in 
all the fields outlined above, but—with 
the possible exception of that which con- 
cerns military aviation, in which the press- 
ing necessities of recent hostilities, as well 
as the equally compelling prudence of what 
we have since called peace, have led to 
something in the way of international 
understanding if not exactly agreement— 
the existing legislation is quite uncodified 
and altogether of a tentative and tem- 
porary nature. 

It is inevitable that this should be so, 
for the whole subject is one in which de- 
velopments have taken place so rapidly, 
and will continue to do so, that to attempt 
to legislate beyond the needs of the mo- 
ment would be to accumulate dead letters. 
For what may seem salutary enough to- 
day, with aviation at its present stage, 
would become obsolete with the advance 
of to-morrow, and a multitude of still- 
born enactments, of which it might prove 
difficult to be rid, would merely encumber 
the issue. 

We are faced with a new fact, pregnant 
with immense potentialities and destined 
to exert incalculable influence upon hu- 
man life the world over. The proposition 
is not only entirely novel, but revolution- 
ary as well. Its influence both for good and 
for ill must, within measurable time, 
become all-pervading. And, by reason of 
its newness, it finds us totally unprepared 
to meet its advent with suitable and effec- 
tive control. 

Jurisprudence, as we possess it, was de 
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vised for a world that moved on terra firma, 
and therefore has not provided for such 
a state of affairs as the airplane has 
brought about. There are no direct and 
few valid analogous precedents to guide us. 
But, despite this, aviation must be con- 
trolled, and with the passage of time it 
will tend to create its own legal discipline, 
which by degrees will acquire the pres- 
tige of established usage. That, however, 
can be only if and when the pace of devel- 
opment has slowed down sufficiently to 
allow of stable legislation and when events 
have provided a body of case law. 

At present the mechanical limitations 
of aérial navigation preclude the use of 
either dirigible or airplane in congested 
areas. The necessity of providing ample 
space for take-off and landing purposes 
confines them, except in flight, to the out- 
skirts of populous centers. But we are in 
sight of the practical helicopter, and it is 
only a matter of time (most probably, of a 
short time) before the problem of vertical 
ascent and descent will be solved. 

This achievement, which may become 


an actuality at any moment, will put us 
definitely in presence of a multitude of 
knotty legal difficulties that will have to 
be unraveled. Jurisprudence, also, will 
have to enter a third dimension, and legal 
minds, both legislative and forensic, will 
find themselves called upon to frame ac- 
ceptable formulz to regulate a human ac- 
tivity that knows none of the physical 
limitations that govern those staged upon 
land and sea. New rights and risks and 
liabilities will arise in all directions and 
require straightening out, and the outlook 
will be greatly complicated by the new 
mobilities, facilities, and vulnerabilities 
that will have been brought about. 

It will be necessary, for instance, to 
draft legislation to protect the interests of 
those whose persons and property may be 
endangered or damanaged by aircraft mis- 
haps. For, unlike the case of ships at sea, 
aviation possesses risks not only for those 
in flight but for those beneath. It will be 
necessary to define what kinds of cargo 
may and may not be carried by aircraft 
—at all events over populous areas—and 
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to regulate such matters as jettisoning and 
salvage. There will have to be devised, 
also, a system of air courtesy and right of 
way that will be generally recognized as 
airmanship, in the same manner as sea- 
manship is now, and, like it, have the legal 
force of usage. 

But until the helicopter is a fact and 
the airplane is in our midst and as much 
a factor jn daily life as is the automobile, 
it would be unwise to speculate too far 
regarding the reactions upon social life 
of a science that progresses so fast that 
it may well outstrip in its application all 
legal attempts to keep pace with it. For 
the extreme mobility and universality of 
range characteristic of aircraft—at all 
events, of the heavier-than-air-type—is 
likely to prove a strong temptation toward 
their use in defiance of law as well as of 
frontiers. 

This brings us to consideration of the 
one branch of jurisprudence that seems 
capable of affording help toward the for- 
mulation of general principles affecting 
aérostation that, since they will be of equal 
moment to all nations, will probably find 
substantial acceptance. In the provisions 
of international law, as already agreed, 
we may reasonably hope to find some 
basic principles that will remain essentially 
unaffected by this new factor in inter- 
national relationships. Especially in inter- 
national maritime law we may hope to 
discover recognized principles that, mutatis 
mutandis, will apply to aéronautics, since 
it is to the oceans that the atmosphere— 
itself, so to say, a universal sea—bears 
most resemblance. 

Now it will hardly be contended that 
definite rights of ownership in the atmos- 
phere exist at all, neither is it conceivable 
that at any future time a claim to such 
rights could be conceded or sustained. But 
valid rights of control, within varying 
limits, do exist, and such rights are des- 
tined to increase in number, kind, and 
complexity with the growth of aviation. 

International maritime law is the prod- 
uct mainly of modern commerce. It 
dates from the seventeenth century, when, 
in the pioneering and exploratory spirit 
displayed by British, Dutch, Portuguese, 
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and Spanish seamen of that era, originated 
the overseas trading that has developed 
into the immense and delicately inter- 
dependent commercial activity of to-day. 
With the rise of colonial possessions and 
commercial interests, there arose the de- 
sire to establish exclusive rights on cer- 
tain seas as well as monopolies on land. 
Several powers attempted to make good 
their claims—for example, the pretensions 
of Spain to close the Caribbean, the 
“Spanish Main,” to all but their preda- 
tory galleons led to those challenges by 
Englishmen that make such inspiriting 
reading in the annals of Elizabethan sea- 
manship. Portugal asserted similar rights 
regarding the seas in the neighborhood of 
her East and West Indian possessions. 
Republican Venice coveted the Adriatic 
and Denmark the Baltic. 

These international rivalries and arro- 
gancies caused much controversy among 
the lawyers of the period, and several 
important treatises appeared to champion 
or challenge the various claims, as well as 
important disquisitions upon the general 
principle involved. Grotius, who examines 
and summarizes the legal views of his time 
upon the subject, may be regarded as 
having written the first compendium upon 
international law. It was, however, an- 
other Dutchman, Cornelius van Bynker- 
shoek, who first propounded the principle: 
Terre dominium finitur ubi finitur ar- 
morum vis [territorial control ends where 
military power ends], and, proclaiming 
thus the liberty of the high seas, practi- 
cally put an end to the controversy. 

But the freedom assigned to the open 
ocean did and does not apply to shore 
waters. Here a state is admitted to possess 
rights of control, but with certain limita- 
tions. By general agreement the jurisdic- 
tion of states now extends over their terri- 
torial waters to a distance of three nautical 
miles, calculated from the most remote 
point to which the tide recedes. Within 
this limit all navigation is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the state concerned, and 
exclusive rights obtain regarding the fish- 
ing and coastal trade. Within it, also, a 
state may legitimately take whatever 
measures, naval, military, or otherwise, it 
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may deem necessary for purposes of de- 
fense. At the same time, its privilege of 
control over the waters washing its shores 
does not confer on a state the right ar- 
bitrarily to interdict, in time of peace, the 
navigation of such waters by foreign ship- 
ping, or to interfere with the vessels of 
other powers save when they infringe the 
recognized customs, rights, or courtesies 
of maritime usage. 

The question now arises: To what ex- 
tent can the principles that govern marine 
navigation be applied to navigation in 
the air? Clearly, the liberty of the high 
seas applies to the atmosphere above them. 
Here aérial navigation cannot be sub- 
jected to any restriction. But the case is 
not the same when it is a question of the 
air lying above land areas and coastal 
waters. In the case of the air, also, states 
must be considered to possess rights of 
control, though it remains to be deter- 
mined to what altitude that right is valid. 

Up to a certain height above ground the 
inhabitants of a territory can legitimately 
claim that control over the atmosphere 


is necessary to them, not only for physical 
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reasons, but for convenience—as essen- 
tial, for instance, to the free circulation 
of their own internal air traffic. Something 
equivalent to a “three mile limit” will 
presumably be fixed by international 
agreement to validate this patent right 
of states to control the air immediately 
superincumbent to their territories. 

Above the territorial limit, at whatever 
altitude it may be fixed, the freedom of 
the high seas principle should by analogy 
apply. But in actual fact it does not— 
for there are circumstances in connection 
with air navigation that prevent our carry- 
ing the maritime analogy beyond terri- 
torial bounds. We must now consider what 
they are. 

Civil law accords to the proprietor of 
land ownership of (or, at all events, pre- 
scriptive right to) the air above it, without 
assigning any limit. Yet it would serve no 
purpose for a landowner, whether an 
individual or a state, to prohibit use of 
the air to aircraft at such an altitude that 
their circulation would occasion no incon- 
venience or tort. Theoretically, then, the 
upper reaches of the atmosphere above 
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national territories, as well as the entire 
atmosphere above the high seas, may be 
considered as extra-territorial and free 
for the use of all. 

It happens, however, that the “high 
air” is not navigable in the same sense as 
are the high seas. The upper, rarefied at- 
mospheric regions present obstacles to 
navigation that have no parallel in oceanic 
areas. The physical as well as the mechani- 
cal impediments that must be contended 
with beyond an altitude of, say, 20,000 
ft., are likely to confine aérial navigation 
for ordinary transport purposes to very 
moderate heights. Actual flying possibili- 
ties may, of course, in the future greatly 
exceed the 40,000 ft. or so already attained, 
but only in craft specially designed and 
equipped for the purpose. It does not seem 
likely that extreme heights will be either 
practical or desirable for aviation in gen- 
eral; and, in all probability, the highways, 
the transcontinental and _transoceanic 
“latitudes” of the future, will be at no 
great height. 

As regards commercial aviation, then, 
the factor of altitude is governed by con- 
siderations partly technical and partly 
utilitarian. But while it will be a matter of 
importance to international communica- 
tions by air that arbitrary differences in 
flying altitudes do not impede circulation, 
it will be of equal importance to individual 
states that “through” air traffic passes 
over at a convenient height above their 
own domestic latitudes. 

When we come to consider military 
aviation and national defense, the matter 
of altitude acquires an altogether differ- 
ent significance. In the military sense there 
is only one utilitarian consideration— 
offensive and defensive efficiency—and the 
endeavor to attain this effectiveness leads, 
in all the mechanical arms, to extreme, 
specialized technical development. It fol- 
lows that military aircraft of the future, as 
of the present, will be designed for flying 
under abnormal conditions; and technical 
difficulties that would be unsurmountable 
or, if feasible, uneconomic, in the case of 
freight and passenger planes, will be over- 
come in the paramount interest of secur- 
ity. Extreme heights, seemingly, will be 


essential, not only to evade detection, but 
because, in war time, flying at normal 
levels, even with formidable armament, 
with an enemy’s defenses in being will be 
too hazardous. 

Now, enemy aircraft cannot be ex- 
cluded from the upper air any more than 
hostile ships can be kept off the high seas, 
except by superior force. The extra- 
territorial regions of the air, moreover, will 
be free for the navigation of all aircraft, 
whether hostile or not, to exactly the extent 
to which they can be navigated—just as 
are the high seas. In the event of hostili- 
ties, therefore, it will rest entirely with 
the effectiveness of the defenders’ policing 
whether he can keep inimical aircraft 
from above his territory or not. 

It is here that we are faced with a great 
difference between air and water craft. 
War vessels are powerless to inflict dam- 
age on an enemy’s territory so long as they 
can be kept out of reach of his coasts. 
Despite the range of modern naval guns, 
this distance, beyond which they are in- 
effective, is comparatively small. Only 
minor under- and over-seas craft can 
undertake successful raiding, and its effec- 
tiveness, in general, is very local; though, 
as the late war showed, it can be very 
damaging to shipping. Aircraft, on the 
other hand, are always within range of an 
enemy’s territory once they have gained 
access to the air above it. Whatever their 
altitude, they can do damage to it. 

The offensive potency of seagoing vessels 
is exceedingly limited compared with that 
of airships. Neither, save on the high seas, 
have vessels freedom of action at all com- 
parable to that of aircraft. War vessels, 
like others in the vicinity of land, are con- 
fined to fairways, are subject to currents 
and impediments due to the configuration 
of coasts. Navigation in wartime is sub- 
ject to the additional handicap of mines. 
By contrast, the mobility of aircraft is 
already immense, and it will surely be- 
come even greater. Aircraft can make raids 
in a matter of hours, covering hundreds of 
miles of territory with only meteorological 
obstacles to contend with, and possess, 
in adaition, power of locomotion in three 
dimensions. 
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How does this superior mobility of air- 
craft affect the position of nations with 
regard to the rights claimed by them and 
conceded to them under the egis of inter- 
national law? Presumably the aérial fron- 
tier of a national territory will be con- 
sidered as the vertical extension of its 
coast line or other terrestrial demarcation. 
But such a frontier can be nothing but a 
fiction. On the contrary, a coast line (or 
other natural feature, such as a mountain 
range) is a fact—a real barrier to invasion. 
Vulnerable points in a coast line, or passes 
in mountain ranges, can be fortified and 
defended, and territorial waters can be 
mined. An air frontier is no obstacle at all. 
It cannot be mined, and, even were it 
possible, the results would be as perilous 
for the defense as for the attack. For 
mines would naturally be utilized to pro- 
tect the most vulnerable spots—that is, 
key positions, such as cities, industrial 
centers, arsenals, dockyards, camps, and 
aérodromes, where there would be large 
populations. 

Even were a frontier so defended at cer- 
tain points, or to a given height, it could 
be traversed at some other point or by 
rising to an altitude out of range of the 
defense. Extent is increased enormously 
by the third dimension, making anything 
in the nature of an effective patrol a sheer 
impossibility. Defense of a terrestrial boun- 
dary has always been a task of the utmost 
difficulty, calling for every resource, but 
to defend an insubstantial, fictitious boun- 
dary in a ubiquitous medium is chimerical 
—even were patrols multiplied hundreds of 
times beyond what would ever be possible 
in practice. 

The mobility of aircraft, then, would 
seem to discount all methods of control 
that have hitherto operated in greater or 
less degree, in the case of all means of lo- 
comotion on land and sea. As the range 
of aircraft increases, so that they will be 
able to keep the air for long periods with- 
out coming to earth, the necessity for con- 
trol will become intensified and its accom- 
plishment more difficult. When in the air, 
an aircraft, capable of remaining afloat 
for long periods, of flying at immense 
heights, silent, invisible, and able to move 
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vertically as well as laterally at vertigi- 
nous speeds—all of which are actual or 
proximate flying possibilities—will be 
about as easy-to locate as a solitary herr- 
ing in the North Sea. 

But that will not hinder its creating 
indescribable havoc on territory beneath 
if its intentions are hostile—destruction 
that could, conceivably, be rained out of 
the blue without any trace of its origin 
ever being discovered. This possibility 
of piratical raids by invisible, incognizable, 
untraceable aircraft is not alluring—yet 
it will surely be within the limits of the 
possible before long, unless some means 
can be found to counter it. Even though 
defensive arms may advance equally with 
the offensive, a single plane could do in- 
calculable damage before being itself 
destroyed. Advantage in the air would ap- 
pear to reside preponderantly with the at- 
tack, for surprise tactics could be resorted 
to with deadly effect before any defense 
were possible. 

The integrity of national territories, 
the inviolability of frontiers and terri- 
torial waters, are the basis of all the sanc- 
tions and agreements that constitute in- 
ternational law. Even belligerents have 
hitherto been constrained by reason of 
their adherence to its tenets to observe 
certain rules, abstentions, and obligations 
designed to maintain rights conceded to 
all and, theoretically at least, bound to be 
defended by all. 

Yet the World War showed that a state 
has only to feel itself strong enough to be 
tempted to override all notion of inter- 
national right in its attempt to impose its 
will. Among the many lamentable revela- 
tions of the recent conflict none was more 
humiliating, or more ominous for the fu- 
ture, than the failure of the peoples of the 
civilized world, belligerent and neutral 
alike, to give irresistible effect to the ex- 
pression of their common wills and pledges 
as contained in the clauses of international 
law. 

The stultifying sentiment that “might 
is right” found wider concurrence than 
any one before the outbreak would have 
expected. Accordingly, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that, the destructive potentiali- 
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ties of aircraft being what they are, they 
will be used for surprise attacks of the 
most devastating nature, unless means can 
be found to curb them. The very ease 
and anonymity with which such attacks 
could be made will, otherwise, be a con- 
stant temptation to irresponsible persons 
and governments to have recourse to 
them. 

The need is vital; but can anything be 
done to remove the threat? The answer 
looks like, “No,” if we rely upon defen- 
sive and retaliatory means to counteract 
it. Knocking over each other’s pieces can 
eventually lead only to stalemate. 

Despite knowledge by the general pub- 
lic that great advance has been made 
since the war both in military aircraft 
design and in the destructive power of the 
bombs that they can carry, it is not gen- 
erally realized what a murderous danger 
they constitute for society should they be 
used against it. It is, nevertheless, un- 
mistakably clear that if organized society 
is to escape annihilation, the use of air- 
craft as an offensive arm must be brought 
under control. Otherwise, the penalty that 


will have to be paid will be so crippling, 
so catastrophic, that the doom of civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, will be sealed. 

That all have moral right to protection 
against such a cataclysm needs no insist- 


ence. The interest of mankind every- 
where, individually as well as collectively, 
is intimately bound up in the removal of 
this menace capable of striking all sud- 
denly and with mortal efficiency. But 
rights acquire validity only to the extent 
to which they can be vindicated. It is use- 
less to claim them without being in a posi- 
tion to sustain them. Rights of whatever 
kind can be established only by having 
the power to make them effective—either 
by legal process (that is, by consent, ulti- 
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mately backed by force) or by antinomian 
force majeure. 

If appeal be made to irresponsible force 
the way of humanity is likely to be fraught 
with inconceivable misery—but the end 
could be only a decimated, destitute, and 
decrepit Europe and a new barbarism. 
Nothing save the unequivocal, honorable, 
and impartial codperation of all peoples 
in the interest of their common integrity 
seems at all capable of preserving human- 
ity from this menace of anarchy. It may 
seem a vain hope in view of the prevailing 
spirit and with recollection of the all 
too recent past. But, unless civiliza- 
tion can rise to control use of aircraft 
for hostile ends, it will be controlled by 
them. 

It would be idle to suppose that con- 
sciousness of the impelling need for such 
control could arise in men’s minds other- 
wise than gradually. Yet upon the “man 
in the street” rests, ultimately, the por- 
tentous responsibility of deciding whether 
death and damnation shall be hurled upon 
him from the air, and whether the suicidal 
policies of governments, fanned by na- 
tional and racial jealousies, shall extin- 
guish them all. 

Dissemination of ideas and better under- 
standing by peoples of their common 
interests over and above local prejudices 
will result from the contact made possible 
by air navigation, and will lead, we may 
hope, by degrees to realization of the mad- 
ness of using the forces at command for 
destructive purposes, and pave the way 
for that ultimate world peace that alone 
can enable humanity to enjoy the fruits 
of its genius. But before that millennium 
can be, there must be control by common 
consent of the disruptive elements that 
threaten society—or mankind will never 
reach it. 





Safeguards for Investment Trusts 


What New York Is Doing to Protect Investors 


ALBERT OTTINGER 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF NEW YORK 


THE ELEMENT of risk in handling 
money, particularly funds set aside by 
either the immensely wealthy or the 
moderately prosperous for investment 
purposes, provokes that rather homely 
but none the less persuasive admoni- 
tion, “Don’t place all your eggs in one 
basket.” 

The investment trust properly managed 
does enable any investor to place his 
financial eggs in a wide variety of financial 
baskets without the compulsion of entering 
into innumerable transactions. With the 
same facility that an investor might buy 
one hundred shares of some standard stock 
or a bond, he is able in a single transaction 
to distribute his accumulated wealth, 
large or small, among numerous securities, 
the scope of which is not restricted by 
either geographic or economic limitations. 

I feel compelled to emphasize here and 
now that these advantages are derivable 
from “well-managed and properly con- 
ducted” investment trusts. Living up to 
their true purpose, which is nothing else 
than the distribution of investors’ funds in 
a variety of stable securities, the invest- 
ment trusts must perforce reduce the risk 
to a minimum. 

Enterprises parading as investment 
trusts, types of organizations that have 
seized upon the attention-arresting and 
interest-provoking appellation, “invest- 
ment trust,’ in the organization and 
conduct of which there are lacking one or 
more of the elements of integrity, experi- 
ence, financial knowledge, and stability, 
all of which should be integral parts of such 
organizations, can never tender to the 
investor the safeguards and assurance 
he has a right to demand when he turns 
over his money for investment. Dealing 
with this unstable type is infinitely more 


dangerous for the investor than any 
haphazard commitment of his moneys he 
might make upon his own initiative. 

The key to the recommendations I have 
made to the New York State legislature 
for the regulation and supervision of in- 
vestment trusts by the State Banking 
Department, which were based upon an 
international investigation of this form 
of financial project conducted by Timothy 
J. Shea, Assistant Attorney-General in 
charge of the New York State Martin 
Anti-Stock Fraud Bureau, was hammered 
out of the metal of experience with or- 
ganizations of the questiona type. 
These suggestions were framed for Vue pur- 
pose of offsetting the almost inevitable 
disaster in store for the unwary investor 
dealing with deceitful schemers wearing 
the mask of respectability that is fashioned 
from the words, “investment trust.” 

It is the aim of the Attorney-General 
and his aides to exclude from our state 
any form of corporate deception by what- 
ever name it may be known and prevent 
for all time a revival of the orgy of swin- 
dling that for several years after the World 
War mulcted from a nation of patriotic 
investors, Liberty Bond holders mostly, 
more than $1,000,000,000 annually, 50 
per cent. of which represented the swin- 
dlers’ gleanings in New York State. The 
legislation providing for regulation of 
investment trusts proposed for the con- 
sideration of the legislature of 1928 will 
effectually exclude from this jurisdiction 
the operations of deceitful and unstable 
organizations by the statutory compulsion 
of subjecting them in the moment of their 
creation to the scrutinizing eye of the 
State Banking Department, which for 
years has exercised its regulatory powers 
over financial institutions in such a manner 
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as to make bank failures in New York little 
more than a dismal memory. 

Words are powerful vehicles for the con- 
veyance of ideas and impressions. They 
lend themselves so readily to the purposes 
of the swindler and the cheat. Were it not 
for terms of equivocal meaning the Martin 
Anti-Stock Fraud Law would be a statu- 
tory superfluity. Written or oral mis- 
representations always lie at the bottom 
of every crooked device designed to rob 
the investing public. Tooke expressed the 
idea I am attempting to convey when he 
wrote: “Words without meaning or of 
equivocal meaning are the everlasting 
engines of fraud and injustice.” 

Thumb your dictionary, if you will, 
and you will find it a difficult task to pick 
two words that possess the strength, or 
convey the impression of faith, stability, 
and integrity that are elements of that 
combination of terminology: “investment 
trust.” What an appeal they carry for the 
man of affluence who is seeking to preserve 
his gains! What an appeal they carry for 
the man of small means who is seeking to 
increase the size of the family exchequer! 

If the words “investment trust” had 
been uttered some six years ago there 
would have been but few except financial 
specialists and technical economists who 
would have understood the meaning of 
the term or the story behind that form of 
investment. To-day, the investment trust 
is perhaps the most popular of all forms of 
financial enterprise. The industry, and it 
is a financial industry, represented by 
those companies dealing in securities of an 
investment trust nature is growing at a 
rate never before approached by any 
other form of financial enterprise, and 
it is a certainty that it will attain astound- 
ing proportions within a few years. 

An inkling of the amazing prospective 
growth of investment trusts may be gained 
from the fact that within the space of six 
years sales of investment trust securities 
have totalled $600,000,000, three quarters 
of this amount distributed within the last 
two years. In England, where this form 
of investment originated nearly sixty 
years ago, the amount of investment trust 
securities outstanding is estimated at 
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$1,000,000,000. Our distribution in six 
years has been more than half of Britain’s 
distribution in sixty years. 

What are the reasons for this amazing 
growth and popularity? To determine 
these points and to give those who invest 
their savings in securities of this type the 
benefit of proper knowledge and protec- 
tion, I instructed Assistant Attorney- 
General Timothy J. Shea immediately 
upon his appointment as chief of the 
Bureau of Securities in New York State, 
on October 1, 1927, to conduct a thorough 
and intensive inquiry into this type of 
organization and to make a full report, 
together with recommendations for such 
action as might appropriately be taken 
by the legislature to protect and safeguard 
the public interest. 

On November 2ist, after an inquiry, 
international in scope, Mr. Shea reported 
the conditions he found existing in the 
investment trust field and recommended 
that measures be taken to provide for as- 
sumption by the Banking Department of 
the function of regulating and supervising 
the activities of these companies. 

I believe that the reasons for this amaz- 
ing popularity of the investment trust 
are to be found in the conviction of most 
investors that this form of investment 
offers these advantages: Safety, high re- 
turn, ready marketability, freedom from 
worry, and spread of risk. 

These attractions compelled the At- 
torney-General to take steps to bar out of 
the investment trust field every shady 
project that might attempt to prey upon 
unwary and credulous investors, men and 
women who are prone to rush eagerly into 
the traps set by unscrupulous and dis- 
honest schemers who would utilize the 
investment trust conception in the same 
fashion as the old-time stock swindler 
capitalized and vitiated the processes 
employed in the transaction of honest busi- 
ness. 

We have recommended legislation that 
will bar out financing and holding com- 
panies, many of which have advertised 
themselves as “investment trusts,” al- 
though their aims, functions, organization, 
and investment policies are distinctly op- 
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posite in virtually every respect. The pri- 
mary purpose of the financing and holding 
company is the distribution of its capital 
in undertakings over which it exercises a 
managerial control and interest. The in- 
vestment trust, on the contrary, invests 
solely for the sake of the equitable dis- 
semination of its funds in widely diverse 
and distinct types of securities; it invests 
in such securities for the sake of invest- 
ment and not for management. Accord- 
ingly, the investor reaps the benefit of 
an unprejudiced and disinterested invest- 
ment policy that seeks high yield and 
goodly profits without engaging in active 
promotion. 

Our legislation is framed to curb the 
inclination on the part of unscrupulous 
promoters of investment trusts to engage 
in practices that are detrimental to the 
best interests of the investor as well 
as to the good name and reputation of the 
industry. The following points incor- 
porated as a summary of legislative recom- 
mendations have been formulated for the 
purpose of accomplishing this aim: 

First, that those managing the trust 
must be men of character, integrity, and 
responsibility. 

Second, that. these men must be willing 
to show their faith in their enterprises by 
investing a substantial amount of their 
own funds in them. 

Third, that books and accounts must be 
properly kept, with accurate and reason- 
ably frequent reports to security holders. 

Fourth, that an investment trust should 
pay onlya moderate amount for its capital. 

Fifth, that the legality of all issues (stock 
or bond) should be vouched for beyond 
question. 

Sixth, that all contingent liabilities 
should be indicated in balance sheets and 
clearly stated in all literature. 

Seventh, that literature emanating from 
or on behalf of the investment trust should 
accurately and clearly describe the char- 
acter of the company and the securities 
offered. 

Compliance with these seven points con- 
stitute the bulwark of protection for the 
investor. 

Certain evils were encountered during 
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the investigation, but these were trans- 
gressions attributable to inexperience and 
unfamiliarity with this branch of finance 
rather than to a deliberate attempt to 
defraud. And even these mistakes of 
judgment, for that is what they really 
were, were committed by only a negligible 
minority. Manifestly, it was for the 
purpose of preventing the commission 
of any future transgressions of this 
character that legislation investing the 
State Banking Department with the power 
of regulation of investment trusts was 
framed. 

One of the most important results of the 
inquiry was the classification of investment 
trusts according to their capital structure 
and method of operation. Before adequate 
measures for proper supervision could 
be taken it was necessary to differentiate 
between trusts having dissimilar character- 
istics. The findings embodied in the report 
separate capital structure and manage- 
ment features each into three categories. 

The oldest and probably the least under- 
stood form of investment trust from the 


viewpoint of capital set-up is the Common 
Law organization created by means of an 
agreement of trust entered into between 
the investor and the trustees of his fund, 
the latter acting in a managerial and 


confidential capacity 
resources of the trust. 

A more recent but increasingly popular 
type of organization is the trust taking 
the form of a corporation, with the powers 
and limited liability of such entities. In 
this type of trust no personal element of 
trusteeship is encountered, the board of 
directors properly elected assuming re- 
sponsibility for all decisions and exercising 
a discretionary power. 

The third form of investment trust 
from the standpoint of organization is the 
Contractual. This type is the result of 
legal contract by means of an indenture 
of trust between a management organiza- 
tion, a trustee acting in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity, and the investor. This form of 
trust has become very popular in certain 
quarters, because of the economy incident 
to its creation and the fact that an un- 
limited number of certificates of ownership 


in handling the 












representing fractional interests in the 
trust may be issued. 

From the standpoint of the manage- 
ment factor we encounter trusts over 
which the organizers and managers ex- 
ercise no control and in which securities 
once purchased can never be exchanged 
or substituted. These are the so-called 
“fixed” or “rigid” trusts. From this 
unchangeable form to the form in which 
absolute discretion in the sale and resale 
of securities is allowed the management, 
and which are frequently termed “blind 
pools,” a wide chasm exists, bridged by 
intermediate forms having many distin- 
guishing features. 

I disclaim any intention of authorizing 
any governmental agency to harass the 
gigantic financial organism known as 
investment trusts. The legislation intro- 
duced will provide ample protection 
against disclosures that would prove 
injurious or detrimental to properly con- 
ducted enterprises. Nothing that would 
impair the statutory or constitutional 
guarantees against unlawful interference 
with lawful business can be found in the 
recommendationsor the legislation that the 
State Department of Law has advanced 
for the protection both of the investing 
public and of the investment trust. Nor 
has any individual through meticulous 
interference the right, under this legisla- 
tion, to pry into the business affairs or 
the books of the investment trust. Such 
facts as are revealed to the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks are for his own secret 
information and can be revealed or not, 
according to his determination and dis- 
cretion. 

An outstanding motive for the enact- 
ment of regulatory legislation at this time 
may be found in the fact that the United 
States Government is rapidly redeeming 
the Liberty Loan Bonds, the flotation of 
which converted the public of this country 
into a nation of security buyers. There is 
no discounting the fact that a large 
percentage of this released capital will 
find its way into the securities issued by 
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investments trusts. My plain duty was to 
thwart the schemes of conscienceless 
promoters of unreliable securities to utilize 
the investment trust conception as a 
means of exploitation of men and women 
who responded with their savings to the 
financial demands of their country in 
order that the fighting forces might be 
supplied with the necessaries of life and 
modern warfare. 

As I declared in my presentation of this 
program of regulation to the legislature, 
my sole purpose is to protect, the investor, 
the investment, and the investment trust: 


Investment trusts afford an opportunity for 
the investor to make a reasonably safe invest- 
ment based upon broad diversity of securities. 
It should also be pointed out that a most 
important factor in their popularity is the fact 
that they permit the investor to avoid the 
effect of the distressing and multiple inherit- 
ance taxes assessed by many states upon 
the transfer of securities. 

I do not wish to present the conclusion that 
there have been evils in the management of 
investment trusts which require state regula- 
tion. The evils we discovered were attribut- 
able, as I have indicated, to inexperience. We 
are, however, in a time of great prosperity, 
and for the last few years have witnessed a 
persistently rising market. American invest- 
ment trusts have not yet withstood the test of 
a falling market, in times of adversity. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the time for the 
state to adopt reasonable and constructive leg- 
islation providing a guide for the future is the 
present. 

The history of all state regulation shows 
that there is a tendency on the part of the 
people to permit individual enterprise to 
flourish until some great public evil or 
catastrophe occurs and then restrictive 
legislation is made effective, “locking the 
barn door after the horse has been stolen.”’ 

No state regulation can protect an investor 
from his own credulity or folly, but if public 
opinion is educated to the fact that certain 
entities called investment trusts are under 
state regulation and that others claiming to 
be investment trusts are not under state 
regulation, something at least will have been 
accomplished. 
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WE ARE GLAD to announce that this 
year the WorLD’s Work will publish two 
other adventure serials by Lowe. 
Tuomas, whose story of Count Luckner, 
the Sea Devil, was extremely popular 
among our readers in the latter half of 
1927. 

In an early issue, probably that of April, 
Mr. Thomas will begin to tell the story of 
the German submarines 
during the war. In the Allied 
nations the submarine crews 
were cursed as Huns and in 
Germany they were hailed 
as deliverers of the Father- 
land. But what emotions did 
the officers and crews of the 
submarines actually feel on 
their excursions under the 
sea? This narrative will 
answer the question. It will 
be the story of the men, and 
not of a weapon that was 
hated and cursed by its 
enemies and misused by the 
war lords who directed it. It 
will disclose once again— 
but will mankind read the lesson?—that 
war is futile. 


In the latter half of the year Mr. 
Thomas will write “The Story of Flying” 
—a task for which he is peculiarly fitted 
because of his authorship of “The First 
World Flight,” the story of the girdling of 
the globe by the American Army aviators, 
and of “European Skyways,” his story of a 
flight of thousands of miles over the com- 
mercial air lines in Europe. Mr. Thomas’s 
second serial will come at an appropriate 
time: not only has public interest been 
stirred by the epochal flights of Colonel 
Lindbergh and other great pilots within 
the last year, but also next December 
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marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
first flight of the Wright brothers. 


In our next issue we shall have another 
installment from the new book on Colonel 
Lawrence by Rosert Graves. It will 
show, as does the installment in this issue, 
what an eccentric genius this super-man is. 
The second of FREDERICK PALMER’S 
articles answering the ques- 
tion, “Which Way, Am- 
erica?” will include the 
answers of leaders in both 
labor and industry, and our 
view of the first draft of the 
manuscript convinces us 
that it will be one of the 
most constructive in the 
series. In the same issue, 
Joun Hoitey CLark, a 
former Assistant District 
Attorney in the Southern 
District of New York, will 
answer the questions, “Can 
prohibition survive?” and 
“How long will it last?” To 
his observations made in 
his official capacity he has added deep 
study, and his conclusions are most in- 
teresting. We shall have several other 
readable and informative articles—all of 
which indicates that our March issue will 
be one of the best in recent months. 


PALMER 


FREDERICK PALMER, author of our 
series entitled “Which Way, America?” is 
known to millions of Americans through 
his war correspondence for the Associated 
Press and his regular editorials in The 
American Legion Monthly. Between world 
disturbances he has written fiction, serious 
books, and magazine articles, all of which 


he does with equal facility. Mr. Palmer 


was also a Lieutenant-Colonel on the staff 
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of General Pershing. He has enlisted the 
assistance of leaders in every field of en- 
deavor in his search for the answer to the 
question, “Which Way, America?” 


We are indebted to the New York 
Central Lines for the poster used as a 
front cover on this issue. It is by ADOLPH 
TREIDLER, one of our best poster artists, 
and in a recent exhibition of the Art 
Directors’ Club it won second honorable 
mention. The title of the poster in that 
exhibition was “ New York—The Wonder 
City of the World.” We think that the 
Statue of Liberty as a symbol, with a 
great metropolis as a background, makes 
this picture a particularly appropriate 
cover for the issue starting Mr. Palmer’s 
series on “Which Way, America?” 


The answer which the Rev. CHARLES 
STELZLE gave, in our September issue, to 
the question: “Is the Church Slipping— 
and Why?” has aroused much interest 
among periodicals both Protestant and 
Catholic. 

The Presbyterian Advance made this 
comment in its issue of September 22nd: 


Apropos of the leading editorial in this 
issue—in type before the magazine arrived— 
the attention of readers is called to an ex- 
ceptionally valuable article in September 
Wor pb’s Work. It is entitled, “Is the Church 
Slipping—and Why?” and is from the pen of 
Charles Stelzle, who writes after careful study 
of facts and presents to the church a stimu- 
lating challenge. . . . Dr. Stelzle emphasizes 
the fact hinted at in our editorial—that it is 
the religious spirit which causes many people 
to work through other organizations than the 
church. If this is true, then the pertinent and 
pressing question is about this: Why should 
that institution which does most to cultivate 
the religious spirit be forsaken for some other 
organization when it comes to the expression 
of that spirit? If there’s something wrong with 
the church, let’s find it—and cure it. 


The Commonweal, a Roman Catholic 
weekly published in New York City, com- 
menting upon Dr. Stelzle’s article, points 
out that “ecclesiastical stagnation” is a 
problem to the Roman Catholic Church 
as well as to Protestant churches: 


A rather pessimistic picture it is which the 
Reverend Charles Stelzle, whose appointment 
to promote Protestant church activities 
through advertising has received so much 
attention, draws in a recent issue of the 
Wortp’s Work. He finds that the con- 
temporary increase in church membership is 
merely proportionate to the general increase 
in population; that the country districts are 
giving up the habit of attending divine service; 
and that the churches have lost the position 
of leadership “‘in practically every great social 
and political problem to-day,” in spite of 
the fact that all the vexed questions we are 
asking remain primarily moral in character. 

With these contentions few will disagree. 
There has been an appalling decline in the 
influence of Protestant Christianity, and an 
equally appalling tendency to drift into some 
form of vague deism or of more or less con- 
sciously entertained agnosticism. The reasons 
are numerous and varied, but one finds small 
comfort in enumerating them. Although a 
Catholic necessarily desires that all outside 
the Church to which he is loyal may ultimately 
find their places by his side, he is nevertheless 
aware of the great good which abides in 
Protestantism and anxious that it be not 
diminished by the corrosion of incredulity. 
One cannot say too often that it would be 
better to dwell in the company of fire-eating 
Puritans than in a world possessing no faith 
in anything except the very latest phase of the 
evolutionary hypothesis. 

The problem of what may be termed 
“ecclesiastical stagnation”’ is, of course, not 
merely a Protestant one. Although the 
Catholic Church in the United States has, 
one notes gratefully, been spared such heavy 
losses as have been suffered in Germany as a 
result of post-war demoralization, the fact 
remains that numerical increase is hardly 
noticeable. Several writers have recently 
commented upon the surprisingly small num- 
ber of converts made annually—a number 
which, perhaps, barely offsets the inces- 
sant falling away through mixed marriages 
and other channels. Obviously, there are 
serious underlying causes for this situation, 
the most important probably being the 
“‘secularization”’ of most of the forces which 
mold public opinion. The world of the work- 
shop, the factory, the newspaper, and the 
government seems to get on very well without 
much reference to religion; and through con- 
templation of these smoothly running ma- 
chines, the individual is brought to the point 
of ironing faith out of his life as well. And 
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though the consequences are deplorable, 
they pass unnoticed until some malady so 
serious as to arrest widespread attention 
sets in. Yes, there is food for thought in Dr. 
Stelzle’s report. 


A recent news item, to the effect that 
twenty-five leading Protestant denomi- 
nations in the United States have gained 
50 per cent. in membership during the last 
twenty years, is undoubtedly correct, but 
it gives a false impression as to present 
tendencies. We quote here two paragraphs 
from Dr. Stelzle’s letter to The New York 
Times, in which he defends the statement 
on increase in church membership that he 
made in his article in this magazine last 
September. 


According to the figures given by the Rev. 
Herbert D. Rugg of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, “the membership 
of these twenty-five denominations in 1926 
was 27,466,470, whereas in 1916 it was only 
23,638,597.” These figures show that the 
increase in membership in these selected 
denominations was approximately 14 per cent. 
during the last decade. The estimated popu- 
lation for 1916 was 100,757,735, and for 1926 
it was 117,135,817, or a percentage of in- 
crease almost exactly the same as that of the 
churches mentioned. 

This would indicate that the churches have 
barely kept pace with the population during 
the past decade, and, according to the figures 
recently tabulated by Dr. H. K. Carroll for 
The Christian Herald, the increase for all 
denominational bodies during 1926 was less 
than half as great as it was in 1925. 


The two letters below, commenting on 
the series of articles on Governor Smith 
of New York, may remind the reader of 
an editorial that appeared in the October 
issue of this magazine, which, after ac- 
counting for his strength, referred to sev- 
eral weak points in his Presidential candi- 
dacy. “He would be an infinitely stronger 
candidate if he were not a Roman Catho- 
lic,” comments the editorial, which points 
to several recent events that ‘demonstrate 
anew that the time has not yet arrived 
when religion may be forgotten in a polit- 
ical campaign.” The superintendent of 
Breck School, in St. Paul, Minnesota, re- 
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calls the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1572) in France, when some 50,000 
Protestants were killed within less than a 
month. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorRK. 

Sir: Your magazine seems to be doing its 
utmost to keep Governor Smith before the 
public, and to present him as a possible candi- 
date for the Presidency, and to assail those 
who would oppose him on account of his 
Church connection as unworthy, which is a 
means of camouflaging the real issue. 

A man’s religious convictions are to be re- 
spected whatever they are, and Governor 
Smith’s religious convictions do not enter 
into the consideration. You will freely admit 
that the Roman hierarchy claims to be a 
superstate. It has not abated its claim to tem- 
poral power. It aspires to make and unmake 
kings and presidents. 

No man can serve two masters. How can 
any man swear allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States and at the same time be 
subservient to a foreign lord who claims do- 
minion and the control of conscience? 

I sincerely hope you are not preparing to 
reproduce in this country the conditions pre- 
vailing in France in the day of St. Bar- 
tholomew, when political parties lined up on 
sectarian claims that were devoid of genuine 
religion. 

C. EpGar Haupt. 


The second letter, which comes from a 
reader in Pasadena, California, is an in- 
dication of the truth of this further state- 
ment in the editorial on Governor Smith: 
“His record upon prohibition also tends 
to alienate support in the South and 
West.” 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: In your articles on Al Smith, why do 
you dodge the most important of all points: 
his neglect of enforcing the Eighteenth 
Amendment? Al asserts that on taking office 
he always swears allegiance to the constitu- 
tion and its support. Yet the whole world 
knows he is in open defiance of the Volstead 
Act, teaching everybody to follow his example. 
Is this what we may expect should he reach 
the White House? 

No officer may be deprived of his right to 
think and speak his opinion, but any one 
elected to execute his country’s laws would be 
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less than a traitor to teach his people to defy 
law. Will you please explain what right has 
Mr. Smith to occupy the chief seat in the gift 
of the nation, and yet defy the law of his 
country. 

R. N. STUBBS. 


The Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Pensions, in the Department of the In- 
terior, has written to us regarding the 
statements about Private Kissinger’s $12 
pension made by Homer Croy in his arti- 
cle entitled ‘“‘ Memories of a Yellow Fever 
Martyr,” in our December issue. Mr. 
Croy wrote that “the government in 
Washington reconsidered and took away 
his [Kissinger’s] pension. Too many 
people were getting money they didn’t de- 
serve.” The Commissioner writes: “To 
counteract this erroneous impression, a 
statement of the recorded facts in the Kis- 
singer case is furnished.” His letter follows: 


To the Editor, WorLpD’s Work. 

Sir: Pursuant to a Special Act of Congress, 
approved March 2, 1907, a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month was granted John R. Kis- 
singer, and pension certificate numbered 
1,131,327 was issued March 27, 1907, as evi- 
dence of his right to $12 per month from 
March 2, 1907, date of approval of the Special 
Act, and payment was made thereon at that 
rate to December 4, 1922. 

In the meantime and on February 15, 1911, 
Congress passed another Special Act for the 
relief of Private Kissinger, authorizing the 
Secretary of War to “pay to him for and 
during the period of his natural life, in lieu of 
all pensions, the sum of $100 per month.” 
The quoted words clearly show the intent of 
Congress that the payments of $100 per 
month under the Act of February 15, 1911, 
were to be made in place of the pension of $12 
per month which had been granted under the 
Act of March 2, 1907. In effect, the Act of 
February 15, 1911, repealed the Act of March 
2, 1907. When the Act of February 15, 1o1t, 
was brought to the attention of the Pension 
Bureau it had nooption but to drop Kissinger’s 
name from the pension roll, and this was done. 

Between the dates of the passage of the Act 
of February 15, 1911, and its existence being 
called to the attention of the Pension Bureau, 
a considerable sum was paid to Private Kis- 
singer, in contravention of the clear and spe- 
cific terms of the new Special Act. To obviate 


any recovery of the overpayment the Congress 
on March 4, 1923, enacted “that return of 
such sums as have been paid contrary to law 
to said John R. Kissinger under said Act of 
March 2, 1907, shall not de demanded, nor 
shall any deductions on account of such pay- 
ment be made from moneys due and payable 
to him under said Act of February 15, 1911.” 

From all of which it can readily be seen that 
Mr. Croy’s statement is not exactly fair to a 
government that has exhibited added generos- 
ity in each step of its legislative intent to make 
provision for Private Kissinger. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Our editorial on “Smith as a Campaign- 
er,” in the November issue, referred to 
Mark Sullivan’s assertion that Governor 
Smith, if he receives the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, is not likely to 
obtain more than 249 of the 266 necessary 
electoral votes, and, the editorial con- 
tinued: ‘Where are the others to come 
from? Minnesota’s 12? Michigan’s 15? 
That seems a little too improbable.” 
What seems improbable to us seems im- 
possible to a reader in Willmar, Minnesota. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: It amused me greatly to read in your 
magazine that it was possible to carry Minn- 
esota for Al Smith for President. I am an 
independent as between the two old parties 
and try to be impartial. Mr. Smith might get 
some votes in Winona, St. Cloud, St. Paul, and 
in Brown County; his vote in other parts of 
the state would be in the scattering column. 

In the first place, Minnesota is largely popu- 
lated by Scandinavians, not one of whom 
would vote for him, for religious reasons. 
Then, he has the enthusiastic support of 
Tammany and is not seriously opposed by 
that other factor in New York City known as 
Wall Street. Then, every Protestant Church 
would be a rallying point for anti-Smith voters, 
especially females. 

Almost any Republican could carry this 
state over Smith by at least 200,000 majority. 
With a popular Western candidate like Norris 
of Nebraska this majority might easily reach 
400,000. 

To nominate Smith would simply be a 
polite way for the Democrats to commit 
suicide, so far as Minnesota is concerned. In 
much of the West the feeling is the same as in 
this state. 

J. W. WitTHaM. 
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CONVERSATION 


) DO YOU KNOW— \ 


How to change the subject tactfully? 


How to find out what interests the other 
person? 


How to inject wit into your remarks? 
How to be an interested listener? 


How to conduct a business conversation? 


How to be a good telephone conversation- 
alist? . 


How to become adept at repartee? 

How to make people feel at home? 

How to give orders effectively? 

How to increase your descriptive powers? 


How best to converse with your employer 
| or your own employees? 





What the Book of Conversation 
For You 


Will Do 


OU will be delighted with the Book 
of Conversation. Within a short 
time, it will show you how to hold 
the attention of your listeners—surely 
the most important thing of all. It will 
quickly teach you how to guide a con- 
versation into the channels you wish to 
follow, how to make everything you say 
more colorful and entertaining; how to 
gain popularity and influence by means 
of conversation; how to make your pres- 
ence felt though you have only a few 
words to say. 


The Book of Conversation will 


How to join a group of persons already 
conversing? 


How to add force to your remarks? 

How to say ‘‘No”’ without hurting any- 
one’s feelings? 

How to speak with persons much older 
or younger than yourself? 

How to terminate a conversation hur- 
riedly without giving offense? 

How to converse on formal occasions? 

How to present an argument forcefully? 

How to request a personal favor? 

How to be a vivacious conversationalist? 

How toovercome timidity inconversation? 
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ting or bizarre words to obtain desired 
effects, the fine art of ‘‘small talk’’—and 
many other departments of daily con- 
versation. 


Just mail the coupon and we shall send 
the gift set and enter your subscription, 
or renewal as the case may be, to the 
WORLD’S WORK. Only when you have 
decided that you are delighted with the 
books—only then will you receive a bill,for 
two dollars down and $2.00 a month for 
twomonths, covering an eighteen months’ 
subscription. Mail the coupon now. 
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OME folks think we are no better off now when 
there are so many different forms of invest- 
ments than when there were only “‘ governments” 
and “rails.” They were the “good old days.” 
Fortunately most of the investors of to-day don’t 
know too much about those times. These are 
the good days, because these are the days of 
wide-spread information. There is no secret path 
to the rudiments, at least, of investment knowl- 
edge. It isan open road. Any one who is will- 
ing to study can travel it. 


Among our many modern forms of investment, 
there are United States and foreign government 
bonds. There are state, county, and city bonds. 
There are corporation bonds and stocks in the in- 
dustrial group. There are the newer public utility 
securities. There are the old-fashioned real estate 
mortgages and the newer-fashioned real estate 
bonds. Also, there are the still newer investment 
trusts. Along the road are “‘service stations” of 
both information and advice. As examples, see 
the financial advertisements in this magazine. 


These advertisements are the outward and 
visible sign of the change that has come over the 
investing of money. First one went to one’s 
lawyer or local banker for all kinds of advice, in- 
cluding investment logic. Each made a brave 
effort to serve. Meantime the financing of busi- 
nesses through stock and bond issues grew apace 
and then investing of money gradually became a 
business of itself. Lawyers largely dropped out 
of the picture and became valuable clients them- 
selves of the specialists in bonds. Some bankers 
pondered over the bond business, and hesitated 
to go in, fearing a drain on deposits. Individual 
bond houses multiplied here and there. The 
bond salesman became a factor. The larger 
banks went right in and organized their own 
Bond Departments. Some established large sub- 
sidiary investment companies. To-day invest- 
ment banking is one of the country’s most at- 
tractive businesses and makes a stronger appeal 


to young men than almost any other. In a re- 
cent address President Hayes of the Investment 
Bankers Association referred to his business as 
“the investment banking profession.” 


Just look at the development of the machin. 
ery for investment making. The New York 
Stock Exchange has 1,100 members. Those men, 
closely knit, highly disciplined, carefully watched, 
control the destinies of over 600 firms,—473 in 
New York City and 131 elsewhere. Their ac- 
tivities scatter out still farther through 962 
branch offices in 292 cities in 41 States and ter- 
ritories and four foreign countries. This Ex- 
change is certainly the most highly organized dis- 
tributing machine in existence. Its “merchan- 
dise” (of course, it has nothing to sell—it is only 
a market-place) consists of some 2,500 stocks and 
bonds, which are “listed” for trading. In about 
one-third of these securities there is more or less 
of a market day after day. They. count it a 
rather poor five-hour session, which does not re- 
cord transactions in more than 2,000,000 shares 
of stock, and the total daily bond sales are likely 
to go over $10,000,000. 


The investment business, as distinguished from 
the trading activities of the Exchange, was un- 
organized until the Investment Bankers Associ- 
ation of America was formed in 1912. Its more 
than 700 member houses handle the bulk of the 
investment business of this country, and figure 
seriously in much of the rest of the world’s finane- 
ing. It is a studying and a working organiza- 
tion. It has some 20 standing committees, con- 
sisting of 225 active investment bankers, consid- 
ering every phase of the problems of origina- 
tion and distribution of securities. It is one of 
American business men’s most effective and in- 
telligent organizations. 


The announcements of banks and bond houses 
which offer their service in the investment of 
money are included in this magazine by way of 
suggestion to readers. 
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+ No. 6 in this series will be “How to Buy Securities by Mail” 
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| CONVERSATION 


/ DO YOU KNOW— \ 











How to join a group of persons already 
conversing? 


How to add force to your remarks? 


How to say “‘No” without hurting any- 
one’s feelings? 


How to speak with persons much older 
or younger than yourself? 

How to terminate a conversation hur- 
riedly without giving offense? 

How to converse on formal occasions? 

How to present an argument forcefully? 

How to request a personal favor? 

How to be a vivacious conversationalist? 

How toovercome timidity in conversation? 
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What the Book of Conversation 


For You 


ting or bizarre words to obtain desired 
effects, the fine art of ‘‘small talk’’—and 
many other departments of daily con- 
versation. 


Just mail the coupon and we shall send 
the gift set and enter your subscription, 
or renewal as the case may be, to the 
WORLD’S WORK. Only when you have 
decided that you are delighted with the 
books—only thenwill you receive a bill for 
two dollars down and $2.00 a month for 
two months, covering an eighteen months’ 
subscription. Mail the coupon now. 
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Modern Movements in Investment 


VI—The Trend Toward Common Stocks as Investments (continued) 


LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN 





IMPARTIAL in spirit but not in deed, Edgar 
Lawrence Smith builds up his thesis that common 
stocks are better long term investments than 
bonds. Recalling the synopsis of his book, outlined 
in the previous article, we submit the following as 
among the premises from which any conclusions 
must be drawn: 


First, the materials under scientific scrutiny for 
comparison are stocks and bonds. The stocks taken as 
“specimens” should be average or typical stocks; the 
bonds should be average or typical bonds. 

Second, if, however, sufficient facts are not available 
regarding average or typical securities but are available 
for the highest grade of securities, then only the highest 
grade of bonds and of stocks should be chosen, to avoid 
confusing the issue by the presence of the speculative 
elements inherent in the lower grades. 

Third, if available records do not permit the choos- 
ing of the typical grade, or the highest grade, of both 
types of securities by the same general methods or 
tests, then sweeping conclusions should be drawn with 
utmost caution. 

Fourth, if and to the extent that records are not 
available for a large number of both types of securities, 
sweeping conclusions from the tests are not dependable. 

Fifth, to apply tests that are fundamentally specula- 
tive to materials that are under examination as media 
for investment rather than for speculation, is illogical, 
and the results from those particular tests are void. 


Average or typical securities should have been 
chosen, if data were available; for the title of Mr. 
Smith’s book, “Common Stocks as Long Term 
Investments,” presupposes just those—the aver- 
age stocks and the average bonds that average 
people are accustomed to buy. To be sure, the 
title makes no reference to bonds, but the great 
body of the book is devoted to an attempt to prove 
the comparative investment merits of the two 
types, and makes very slight reference to other 
channels of investment. A clearer (but still mis- 
leading) title would have been “Common Stocks 
vs. Bonds as Long Term Investments.” 

Average or typical securities were not chosen. 
We have seen that the bonds were the highest 
grade “4 per centers,” i. e., 4 per cent. bonds selling 
around parity, or to net around 4 per cent. on the 
market price. The stocks were very definite classes, 


. 








chosen without regard to their representative 
nature, although some may have been typical: 
e. g., “industrial stocks in which there had been 
the largest number of transactions” during a given 
period; “industrial stocks that showed the most 
consistent dividend record” during a given period; 
“representative industrial stocks’; “railroad 
stocks that had the highest dividend yield on the 
purchase price” out of a larger number of “rails 
that had the largest number of transactions” 
during a given period; “miscellaneous stocks that 
had the highest dividend yield on the purchase 
prices” ;and the stocks of three of the largest cotton 
mills, the two largest railroads (based on amount 
of common stock outstanding), the two largest 
gas-light companies, and the two largest horse- 
railways. Another group for test has the same 
requirements as that immediately preceding except 
that these companies are “the second largest.” 
Another selection was from the companies with the 
largest capitalization “on the basis of regularity 
of dividend payments”’ for a given period; another, 
“the ten railroads with the largest stock issues 
during the recent generation”; another, ten rail- 
roads with the largest stock issues that paid 
dividends in a given year; another, the railroads 
with the largest stock issues that did not pay 
dividends that same year. 

Almost all the stocks chosen were listed on the 
New York or Boston stock exchanges. There are 
less than eleven hundred stocks listed on the 
New York Exchange, including both common and 
preferred, and there are common stocks of from four 
to five hundred thousand American corporations 
engaged in business. The fact that the stocks are 
not truly representative has a tremendous bearing 
on the validity of the whole argument, for there are 
extant definite records of common stocks of two 
hundred thousand American corporations that to 
all intents and purposes are worthless; and any 
process of selection that would have permitted @ 
few of these myriads of stocks that ultimately 
decayed to creep into the groups would have 
vitiated the whole argument, for they would have 
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destroyed the dollar advantages that accrued to 
stocks in ten of the eleven tests. 

The second premise, also, is not met. Since 
sufficient data were not available for average or 
typical stocks, and therefore average stocks could 
not be compared with average bonds, the highest 
grades of common stocks should have been com- 
pared with the highest grade of bonds. Mr. Smith 
had no difficulty in deciding what were the highest 
grade bonds. They were those bonds that would 
contribute the least net income to make up the 
sum total of dollar advantage, which was to be the 
test of relative investment advisability. It was as- 
sumed that what bonds should compose most of 
the test groups was so immaterial that in certain 
tests no specific bonds were chosen. 

In the appendix, however, the author, “fearing 
that some might charge [him] with unduly favor- 
ing common stocks by selecting bonds that were 
selling . . . on the lowest yield basis,” selected a 
second list, making his choice “on the largest 
issues with the longest maturities showing a high 
yield on the purchase price.” The result was 
that in this test (V) the net gain from stocks over 
bonds was reduced from $2,966.85 to $1,861.85, 
or 37 per cent., and in Test VI the gain of bonds 
over stocks was raised from $1,012 to $2,117, or 
109 per cent. In other words, as the quality of the 
bonds became more speculative, and was lowered 
to approach the quality of the stocks, as de- 
manded by logic, the relative advantages in in- 
come and appreciation of stocks over bonds les- 
sened or disappeared. If the duration of the bonds 
chosen had been greater, so that the speculative 
appreciation of the period (1866-1885) might have 

had greater opportunity to be exercised, the 
argument from these particular tests would have 
lost all force. 

The third premise is that there must be rec- 
ords available to permit a comparison of the 
two security types if logical conclusions are to be 
drawn. Mr. Smith has with extreme difficulty been 
able to carry his investigations in stocks back even 
as far as the Civil War, and even in prominent 
companies, for the records prior to the ’80’s and 
’90’s are so scant as to necessitate most cautious 
conclusions. It would be almost impossible to gather 
together a group of “highest grade” stocks of the 
period except in the light of subsequent events— 
which would nullify the selection and comparison 
with highest grade bonds of the period. With re- 
spect to average American stocks, the records prior 

to the ’80’s or ’90’s—the records even of the pre- 
sent day—are deficient in the extreme. These furnish 
basis for hardly more than plausible conjecture. 

Our fourth premise, that conclusions from any 
sets of comparisons must be validated by a wealth 
of material, is a natural development from the 


third premise. One of the elementary requirements 
of scientific research is a “multitude of witnesses,” 
Doubtless because of the difficulty of obtaining 
material, and because of desire to make his study 
as generally understandable as possible, Mr, 
Smith has limited the number of security issues 
in each test to ten. The inclusion of a thousand 
issues of stocks, at least, in each test would have 
been more in the scientific spirit, and more 
convincing. 

But our chief disagreement with Mr. Smith’s 
logic lies in our fifth premise and in his deliberate 
injection of speculative elements in tests designed 
to compare relative investment merits. That is 
the significance of choosing common rather than 
preferred stocks for the comparison, of including 
the appreciation or capital gain of stocks (or bonds) 
in his summation of dollar advantages. Of the $448 
average annual advantage of a $10,000 investment 
in stocks over bonds according to Mr. Smith's 
computations, $160, or 35 per cent., is apprecia- 
tion, the product of chance, speculative skill, and 
speculative risk. 

Our own work on investment says: “To what 
extent, if any, an investor has a right to expect or 
hope for appreciation is a highly debatable ques- 
tion. Is appreciation ever the result of an inherent 
quality, or always merely of an accident—of an 
unforeseeable combination of circumstances? If 
inherent, would it not be certain, and therefore 
would it not have to be paid for at the time of 
investment, like all other investment virtues? If 
paid for there would be no gain, or appreciation, 
at all. If an accident, then from the standpoint 
of the investor it is merely a speculative possibility, 
and not a principle to be sought, defined, and ap- 
praised. There seems to be no logical escape from 
the horns of this dilemma.” It will strike home 
more forcibly in the next bear market than in this 
great bull market. Seventeen years ago we wrote 
that “‘ The economic and legal position of bonds and 

stocks, which throws the onus of risk on stocks and 
lessens their security of both principal and in- 
terest, will bring commensurate possibilities of 
appreciation. The very nature of a loan (bond) 
precludes great possibilities of advance in price.” 

The fallacy of the comparisons from this view- 
point will appear in its true light by carrying Mr. 
Smith’s principles to an extreme. We have seen that 
in one test in which he chose bonds with distinctly 
speculative characteristics the dollar advantage to 
stocks disappeared, for he was comparing like 
selections of securities. Therefore the farther apatt 
in investment characteristics his selections of the 
two types of securities are, the greater will be the 
dollar advantage of stocks, until that point § 
reached when the risk in stocks becomes so great 
that one or more of them is wiped out. 
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Safety Deposit Boxes 
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If one could look into the safety deposit boxes of in- 
vestors in every city and town from coast to coast, one 
would find hundreds of millions of dollars in sound 
bonds underwritten by S. W. STRAUS & CO, 


For 46 years discriminating investors have pur- 
chased securities from us, and the satisfaction they 
have experienced is evidence of the care and pains- 

_ taking thoroughness used in safeguarding their 
interests. These bonds have justified the confidence 
felt in them by banks, institutions and individual 
investors who have bought them. 


You yourself may well profit by their example. Our 
current offerings include sound first mortgage bonds 
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cate the type of investment in which you are particularly 
interested, and write for 
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Kenneth S. Van Strum has published a study 
entitled “Investing in Purchasing Power” that 
is an extension of Mr. Smith’s investigations. In 
the introduction to that book our good friend 
Professor Irving Fisher writes: “The best invest- 
ment opportunities in Mr. Van Strum’s collection 
were in non-dividend stocks. This result is as sur- 
prising as any among the many surprising results 
ct this investigation.” To those who have followed 
the logic of this article there should be nothing sur- 
prising about it. It is the reductio ad absurdum of 
the idea that an average or typical speculation 
can be an average or typical investment, i. e., 
that you can have a true investment without 
having fixed income and an assured return of the 
principal. 

Indeed, the concluding study in this series will 
be of the principles of speculation, in which it will 
be shown mathematically and otherwise that 
there is a tremendous dollar advantage in confin- 
ing commitments to common stocks of highly 


speculative character—always provided one js 
equipped to choose a reasonable percentage that 
do not go wrong. But we cannot call these corimon 
stocks so chosen “long term investments.” 

Therefore, although we already have, and re- 
peatedly shall, recognize the importance o{ Mr. 
Smith’s book to investment progress in this 
country, and his highly valuable contribution to 
economic thought, and although we agree that 
under the economic conditions of the age bonds 
as investments have been greatly overestimated, 
nevertheless we believe he has overstated his case 
for stocks to an extent that requires revision from 
his sympathetic and friendly critics. It is our pur- 
pose next to show why the title and the outline of 
Mr. Smith’s important book are unintentionally 
misleading and therefore suggest the covert fallacy 
referred to in the preceding article, but that in 
reality he is a leading standard bearer for one of 
the most important modern movements in invest- 
ment. 
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